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a This is the story of the growth of 
a Methodist Church from humble be- 


Bek ginnings t to an eminent position. It is 








‘far from pane a complete history. No 


* 


Lis ‘attempt has been made to relate in de- 


3 mE members and adherents, or of the 
xs church societies and départments. 
- The original church records have 
furnished the material for these 
serch, and generally can be consid- 
ered more accurate than the memory 
of living members of the church. 
It is primarily an account of the lay 
cooperation with the clergy in the 
development of a great church organ- 
ization. It is hoped that the present 
generation and those after us will take 
some inspiration from the labors of 
those who have gone before, in their 


devotion to Elm Park. 
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Prologue 


A creat American philosopher has pointed out that it 
is the function of the present to receive the past and to 
build the future. A knowledge of history is essential to 
progress. It is needed for perspective and for the identi- 
fication of those landmarks which keep an institution, 
like the church, on its course. 

Every church should, therefore, have an historian who 
is not only a chronicler but also an interpreter. 

This history of the Elm Park Church meets these 
qualifications. With vision and energy the generations 
now gone laid the broad foundations for a great city 
church and built magnificently upon them. The story 
of their achievements will be of personal interest to the 
descendants of the Founders and to the present and 
future congregations. It will be an inspiration, also, to 
all who are seeking to build and maintain the church in 
the city. 

Fortunately, the task of writing was placed in devoted 
and capable hands. It has been a “labor of love” per- 
formed by a dedicated servant who, like his Master, 
“loves” the church and has given himself for it. 

May it be a salute to the past, a challenge to the present 
and a guide to the future. 


Frep Pierce Corson 
Bishop, Philadelphia Area, 
The Methodist Church 
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CHAPTER I 


Introduction 


For OVER a century the church now known as Elm 
Park Methodist Church of Scranton has occupied a 
unique position in Northeastern Pennsylvania. For many 
years it has had the largest membership of any Methodist 
Church in the Wyoming Conference. Since 1893 it has 
had the largest and most completely equipped group of 
church buildings of any church in the Conference, as 
well as any other Protestant Church in the same area. 

Not only by reason of its large membership and ade- 
quate equipment, but by reason of its able clerical and 
lay leadership, it has held a high place in religious circles 
throughout this region. In some respects, it has been 
not only a great Methodist Church, but it has been a 
Community Church where interdenominational groups 
gather for conferences, dinners and meetings of many 
kinds. 

Some time ago at the request of several, an account 
of the growth and development of our church was 
drafted. For the period from 1841 to 1899, we could 
use to some extent as source material, the accounts 
written by G. Frank Reynolds, who had been connected 
with the church for over a half century before his 
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death in 1922. From 1900 to-date personal knowledge 
of the Church and Congregation could be the basis. 

There was then prepared in a somewhat incomplete 
form a sketch of the church history, without seeking to 
check the original records for accurate data. 

The Minute Books of the Board of Trustees from 
1922 to-date, were available, as well as the records of 
the Official Board, and of the Church School from 1900 
to-date. However, in an unexpected manner in the fall 
of 1953, there were brought to light, some sixteen books, 
taking the Church records back to 1854, when the 
Scranton Society was set aside as a separate charge of 
the Wyoming Conference. These records include not 
only the Minute Book of the Trustees, from the date of 
incorporation, but also some Church membership records 
dating from 1854, the Minutes of the Quarterly Con- 
ferences from 1854, minutes of the Official Board from 
its organization in 1885, Sunday School records, and 
various other documents. 

In the minutes of the Quarterly Conference of Octo- 
ber 28, 1854 of the Scranton Society of Methodists, is 
found the following entry: “Brother Schoonover (the 
Pastor) is authorized to procure three blank books for 
Church Records, and present his bill to the next Quar- 
terly Conference.” 

Thus apparently were procured the three oldest 
records of this Church. The first record is designated 
as “Quarterly Conference Minute Book, Scranton and 
Hyde Park Mission,” and contains the records from the 
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Second Quarterly Conference in 1854, to the Fourth 
Quarterly Conference, F ebruary 1, 1879. 

The second book is “Church Membership Record for 
Scranton Station,” commencing July 2, 1855, A. H. 
Schoonover, Pastor, and subsequently revised up to 
April 1, 1866. The list of members is divided into classes, 
including a class on “The Back Road,” as to the location 
of which there is no record. That the book was some- 
what inaccurately kept is evidenced by the following 
entry, April 1, 1862: “The reader will please note that 
my predecessor had registered names of many children, 
with many others to be found nowhere. We have labored 
to present an honest record.” Signed, George C. Bancroft, 
Pastor. 

The Third Record Book referred to would appear 
to be the Minute Book of the Board of Trustees with 
entries from June 20, 1859, and continuing to April 3, 
1922. [his Record is the most remarkable of all, as it 
is so well kept, gives details not covered by the Quarterly 
Conference Reports, and covers such a long period of 
time. 

From Record Book No. II, Quarterly Conferences 
1854 to 1879, and No. III, Trustees Minutes, 1859 to 
1922, we can secure a fairly accurate picture of Church 
activities during both the early days of struggle, and 
the later days of remarkable development. The men and 
women come alive in reading these records. 

That an historical account of this Church organization 
was considered advisable even during its early years is 
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shown by the following entry on the minutes of the 
Quarterly Conference of March 6, 1877; “Moved by 
Brother McKune and carried that Bro. Pughe compile a 
History of this Church and write up the records.” Un- 
fortunately we have no record that Bro. Pughe completed 
such a history, altho’ it may have been the basis of 
the accounts later written by G. F. Reynolds. 

It is fascinating to read over these old book entries. 
We begin with names of officials and members who are 
either entirely unknown to us, or only known by 
hearsay. But shortly we come upon names known years 
ago, and then year by year, we find we knew all of the 
performers who appear upon this church stage. 

It has therefore seemed necessary to rewrite our 
sketches to include, at least, some of the data so revealed. 
It may be that we have been led into too much detail in 
some of these descriptions, but it seemed fitting that 
accurate and well evidenced accounts of many events 
and the services of a multitude of church workers be 
now given recognition. 

It is difficult to evaluate fairly the relative importance 
of the contributions in time and talent of the persons 
both clerical and lay whose joint efforts have resulted 
in the Elm Park of today. Some names stand out pre- 
eminently, but mention of these does not overlook the 
fact that many others, nameless herein, of the over 
10,000 members entered on the rolls, by their unselfish 
and constant devotion to a Christian ideal, have made 
possible the heritage now enjoyed by us all. 
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According to the Methodist itinerant appointment of 
pastors, which until after 1900 limited the pastoral term 
to a few years, the clerical supervision was necessarily 
an ever changing set up, leaving the continuing burden 
of church leadership on the laity. This lay leadership in 
Elm Park has long been recognized. 

At a largely attended dinner meeting of the Men of 
Elm Park, held December 1o, 1910, Bishop Edwin H. 
Hughes spoke on the topic “The Priesthood of the 
Laymen,” and by way of introduction said “Any body 
of laymen who can conduct an occasion of this sort has 
little need of a preacher.” 

Any such statement, of course, must be liberally 
discounted, as we could not exist without the spiritual 
leadership of our pastors, and all during the years the 
pastors have contributed such leadership magnificently. 
But in a narrower sense this does represent the under- 
lying basis of our lay leadership which has always as- 
sumed the burden of continuous service, so that we have 
been and continue to be a distinctly laymen’s church, in 
which however the laymen support the leadership of its 
pastors to the fullest extent. One evidence of this oc- 
curred during the period 1914-1915, when we were 
virtually without a pastor for over a year, during which 
time Sunday preaching services were arranged by the 
Pulpit Supply Committee, and the laymen put on a 
successful campaign to raise a fund known as Jubilee 
Fund for a new church school building. 

A general knowledge of the organization of The 
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Methodist Church is taken for granted, with particular 
reference to the Annual Conference, and the Quarterly 
Conference in the local Church. 

Any historical account is only an attempt to ascertain 
from the past how we became what we are in the present, 
in other words how we got this way. The present con- 
tains nothing more than the past, and what is found in 
the effect was already in the cause. Therefore what we 
are here attempting to do is to portray the devoted 
labors of the men and women of this Congregation for 
over one hundred years, that have produced as a result 
the organization which we know as Etm Park. 


CHAPTER II 


Early Methodists, 1784-1841 


THE GROWTH and development of Elm Park was co- 
incident with the growth of the municipality known as 
the City of Scranton. As time goes, it is not a long history, 
compared to many other communities in America, par- 
ticularly in New England, where so many towns and 
churches have celebrated their tricentennials. 

The consistent growth and development of the 
Methodist Societies in America, beginning in 1762 with 
the arrival of two itinerants sent by John Wesley, is a 
most interesting—even fascinating—story. In spite of 
the Revolutionary War and other deterrent influences, 
this growth was steady, particularly in the region south 
of the Mason and Dixon Line. 

Then in 1784 at the famous Christmas Conference 
in Baltimore, there was organized the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, being the first church so organized on 
strictly American lines in the new nation. The itinerant 
preachers then numbered 83, with a total membership of 
about 2,000. With the indomitable Francis Asbury at 
its head, this new church, organized particularly to meet 
the needs of the American frontier, began its growth 
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that eventually has made it the largest single Protestant 
body in America. 

At the close of the Revolution, population in America 
was quite closely concentrated in a rather narrow strip 
along the Atlantic seaboard. Thus the State of Penn- 
sylvania was very sparsely peopled, except in the South- 
east. This applied particularly to Northeastern Pennsy]- 
vania, where no planned settlement occurred until 1752, 
when the Connecticut settlers, claiming under the am- 
biguous wording of the Royal Charter, first attempted a 
settlement in the Wyoming Valley. 

However, due partly to the Indian raids during the 
French and Indian Wars, and during the early days of 
the American Revolution, there were few permanent 
settlements in this region until after 1780, 

From this time on settlers were drawn to Northeastern 
Pennsylvania by its wealth of soil, forests and streams. 
These settlements, however, were more numerous on 
the banks of the Susquehanna, and up that river to Tioga 
Point at the junction with the Chemung River. Other 
New Englanders in search of good farm lands chose 
areas like Harford, and very few settlers prior to 1800 
ventured up the valley of the Lackawanna River. 

The Methodist itinerants began traveling through 
Northeastern Pennsylvania shortly after the Christmas 
Conference of 1784. The best known of these traveling 
preachers is William Colbert, who rode back and forth 
over this region for several years after 1783, organizing 
Methodist classes wherever he could find adherents. 
Colbert left a journal which gives us a first-hand picture 
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of the primitive conditions under which these early set- 
tlers lived, and also of his indefatigable efforts in carrying 
on the Wesleyan movement. 

The first Methodist class in the Wyoming Valley was 
organized in 1788 by a layman, Anning Owen, a black- 
smith. This became the nucleus of the Wyoming Circuit. 
Owen later became a traveling itinerant and served many 
appointments until his death in 1814. 

In 1802, seven Annual Conferences of the Methodist 
Church were organized on a Territorial basis, one of these 
being the Philadelphia Conference, comprising all of 
Eastern Pennsylvania and a large part of Central New 
York. In 1802 districts were named and the Susque- 
hanna District (including the Wyoming Circuit) was 
placed in the Philadelphia Conference, although for the 
period from 1804 to 1808 it was assigned to the Baltimore 
Conference. Later, the Wyoming Circuit was a part of 
the Genesee Conference, and later still of the Oneida 
Conference. 

The itinerant plan of the Methodists provided for the 
appointment of an itinerant preacher to a circuit, for 
one year only. These Circuits were usually in the sparsely 
settled regions and might comprise ten or more “points,” 
to be reached by the horseback rider in succession. The 
“point” might be a small class, meeting in homes, school 
houses (if any), barns, or if lucky, in some small church 
or chapel. The strenuous life and work of these itinerants 
has been told many times, but deserves merited tribute 
from the Methodists of today. 

A notable figure appears upon the Methodist scene 
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with the appointment of a young itinerant to the Wyo- 
ming Circuit in 1818. George Peck was born in 1797, one 
of five sons, all of whom became Methodist ministers. 
He was licensed to preach in 1816. The Wyoming 
Circuit in 1818 included some twelve preaching appoint- 
ments, covering what is now Luzerne and Lackawanna 
Counties. It required riding the circuit in two weeks, 
136 miles travel on horseback. The only appointment 
apparently then within what is now the City of Scranton 
was at the home of Preserved Taylor, on the west bank 
of the Lackawanna River. In this circuit, services were 
held in three churches, three school houses and six 
private homes. 

As a further illustration of these primitive days, we 
note that George Peck was appointed to the Canaan 
Circuit in 1820. This included most of what is now 
Wayne County; a two weeks circuit with 223 members, 
12 preaching places, but no church building anywhere. 

One of the early circuits in the Wyoming Valley was 
Pittston, and in 1831 Providence became one of the 
appointments on this circuit. This is now the Providence 
Methodist Church, being the oldest Methodist organiza- 
tion in the City of Scranton. As one of the classes of 
this appointment, there was organized in 1839 a class 
in Slocum Hollow, later known as Harrison, in the 
vicinity of the then proposed Iron Furnace, shortly to 
be erected by Scranton, Grant and Co., later known as 
“Scrantons and Platt.” 


CHAPTER III 


The Village Chapel, 1841-1856 


THE Stocum Ho.iow C ass seems to have had good lay 
leadership, and grew apace. It was soon proposed that a 
church building be erected. The firm of Scranton, 
Grant and Co. was induced to give to the Methodists a 
lot on a bluff about ten feet above grade, facing on 
“Lackawanna Street,” but partly situate in what is now 
Adams Avenue, which street then had not been opened, 
The church building, a wooden structure known as the 
“Village Chapel,” is said to have cost $ 500. It was begun 
in 1841, and completed early in 1842. The deed to 
Barton Mott, et al., Trustees, is dated July 5, 1842, and 
describes the lot as containing a quarter of an acre, 
70 x 155 feet, situate “on Lackawanna Street in the 
Village of Harrison, Township of Providence, Luzerne 
County.” The site of the chapel was on land now a part 
of Adams Avenue between the Casey Hotel and Preno’s 
Restaurant. 

This was the first church building in this section, and 
although conveyed to the Methodists, it was in some 
respects considered a community project, and it was 
understood that other denominations might worship 
there. There is no evidence, however, of any other de- 
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nomination taking advantage of this except the Presby- 
terians, who for a short period shared the use on 
alternate Sundays with the Methodists. 

We have no description of the first service of the 
Methodist class in the new chapel. These Methodists 
were not the aristocrats of the new settlement, but were 
hard working folks, earnestly desiring a better place 
for their families to worship. The total membership was 
not over sixty or seventy. 

With the erection of this village chapel in 1841, the 
Slocum Hollow class became a station attached, along 
with Hyde Park, Dunmore and Blakely, to the Provi- 
dence Circuit. It was continued as a part of the Provi- 
dence Circuit until 1854, when it appears as a separate 
appointment in the minutes of the Annual Conference 
under the name “Scranton.” 

The town plot adopted by the Lackawanna Iron and 
Coal Company (successor to Scrantons and Platt) called 
for the opening of Adams Avenue where stood the Vil- 
lage Chapel. Accordingly, a movement was started for 
erection of a church building on a new site. It was deemed 
advisable to secure a corporate charter for the church. 

The original charter, entitled “Articles of Association 
of The Scranton Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church” was signed by John Major, John M. Washing- 
ton, Thomas Biesecker, Jno. R. Loucks, T. M. Ellting, 
John M. Coleman, Barton Mott, Erastus Smith and Wil- 
liam Silkman. It was filed in the Prothonotary’s office of 
Luzerne County on August 9, 1854, and the Court 
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directed notice to be published in “Lackawanna Herald.” 
However, the affidavit attached shows publication in 
another newspaper entitled the “Spirit of the Valley.” 
It was not finally acted upon by the Court until No- 
vember 7, 1855, and recorded November 9, 1855 in 
Luzerne County Recorder’s Office Deed Book No. 6, 
page 567. 

The charter recites that the subscribers desire to 
acquire the powers of a body politic according to An 
Act of the Colonial Assembly passed April 6, 1771 
and of a supplement thereto passed October 13, 1840. 
The Association was granted the right to acquire real 
and other property “provided that the clear yearly value 
or increase of the messuages, lands and personal property 
and the interest of money shall not exceed at any one 
time the sum of $2,000.” Also the Trustees had no power 
to expend more than $50 without the consent of the 
Society by a vote of the majority of the members at a 
regular meeting. The Trustees were to be elected at an 
annual meeting of the Society, notice of which “shall 
be given publickly,” at which meeting the Trustees 
were to make a full report of transactions for the past 
year. 

About this time, negotiations were entered into with 
the Lackawanna Iron and Coal Company for exchange 
of lots. This resulted in a conveyance to the Trustees of 
the new church corporation of three lots in the 100 
block of Adams Avenue, as well as a grant of $2,000 
in building materials, in consideration of the conveyance 
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of the original lot on “Lackawanna Street.” This deed, 
authorized by a special Act of Assembly (P. L. 1856 
P. 513) is dated June 30, 1856. 

The old wooden Village Chapel building was donated 
to the German Methodists and moved to the corner of 
Adams Avenue and Vine Street. Later this building was 
replaced by the erection of the brick church which still 
stands there as the Girl Scout Headquarters. 


CHAPTER IV 


Adams Avenue Church, 1856-1891 


A BUILDING COMMITTEE for the erection of a new 
church on the Adams Avenue lots was appointed in May 
1855. [he Society was still small and did not include 
members with ample funds. So although the construc- 
tion of the new church building was commenced in the 
fall of 1855, the work progressed slowly. By the summer 
of 1856, the basement had been sufficiently completed, 
so that the congregation moved in. 

It is here that George Peck appears upon the Scranton 
scene. After serving many important appointments, in- 
cluding a term as Editor of The Christian Advocate, he 
became the Presiding Elder of the Wyoming District in 
1854, and it was he who instituted the plans for the erec- 
tion of the church on Adams Avenue. Then in 1856 he 
was appointed as Pastor to the Scranton charge. 

He tells us in his “Life and Times,” that on Sunday, 
July 19, 1856, he preached his first sermon in the old 
Village Chapel to only 30 people. A month later the 
first service was held in the basement of the Adams Ave- 
nue Church, and it was dedicated by the then Presiding 
Elder, Rev. William Wyatt. It took over two years 
more to complete the “Audience Room.” On Septem- 
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ber 8, 1859, this was opened for a wedding reception 
to the daughter of the pastor, Rev. B. W. Gorham. 
During the years next succeeding 1856 the little 
Society seemed to have quite a struggle. The member- 
ship was small and experienced considerable difficulty in 
meeting salaries and expenses. Reference is made in an- 
other chapter as to the Pew Letting System which 
formed the basis of the financial plan. The records seem 
to show that the little Congregation was always hard up. 
The financial situation was so acute that in June 18 59 
the Pastor was released from pastoral duties “to go 
abroad and solicit aid” for the church. He was evidently 
somewhat successful, as two months later it was re- 
ported that the total received for the church debt 
amounted to $2,099.34. As narrated in the Chapter de- 
scribing the Governing bodies of the Church, the Board 
of ‘Trustees under the Charter exercised control over 
all financial, legal and other business affairs, including 
matters usually under the control of the Official Board 
or the Quarterly Conference. All bills contracted were 
approved and ordered paid, including all repairs of 
church and parsonage. Specific mention is made in the 
minute book during the decade 1860-70, of “alteration 
of platform in church gallery to accommodate Singing 
School,” “parsonage kitchen to be shingled and _bat- 
tened,” “plastering the ceiling in the basement of the 
church,” “repair of broken glass in street lamps in front 
of church” and “repairing leaks in church roof.” At 
nearly every meeting of the Trustees, repairs of the 
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above nature were authorized. The Congregation was 
also urged from time to time to be careful in the use of 
church property. Specifically, we find two references 
in the Trustees Records to a “Notice that church floors 
are not to be stained with Tobacco Juice.” 

In 1864-5 extensive repairs were made to the church 
building including a new church spire designed by 
Architect Amsden. In January 1865 in spite of the best 
efforts of the members the debt was stated to be $4,000; 
but in June 1865 the total subscriptions to Debt Fund 
were $4,387. Thanks were extended for financial assist- 
ance to non-members, including Joseph H. Scranton and 
John Brisbin. 

During these years, the position of sexton was usually 
let to the lowest bidder. In 1861 the lowest bidder got 
the job at $90 per year; in 1864, $100 per annum. In 1874 
the best bid was $14 per month for summer months, and 
$18 per month for winter months. 

The church was heated by coal furnace, and chestnut 
coal in 1865 was delivered at $1.50 per ton. The church 
was lighted originally by oil lamps, later replaced by 
gas. Frequent complaints were made as to the smoke 
from the gas lamps. There was no sewer system in those 
days and in 1882 complaint was made as to leakage from 
cesspool in rear of church. The sidewalks in front of 
church and parsonage were plank walks, and flagstone 
was not laid until 1872. 

In 1874, a new hitching post was installed in front of 
the Parsonage. The dirt street on Adams Avenue was 
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not paved until 1885. In 1885 the church and parsonage 
were connected with the new sewer then constructed. 

To those who may presume there was no race dis- 
crimination in Scranton during those days we give the 
following entry on the Trustees Minute Book of July 6, 
1864: “Motion: “That seats in the gallery not used by 
choir be appropriated for use of Negroes.’ Motion lost.” 

It is difficult to ascertain the exact number of mem- 
bers in the early days, but apparently in 1855 there 
were 125 full members and in 1864 only 144 full mem- 
bers. In the old records after some of these are such 
entries (without dates) as “Removed”; “Disappeared”; 
“Withdrawn under peculiar circumstances”; “Died 
Happy”; and “Died in peace and hope we trust.” 

From the Quarterly Conference records we find that : 
the church membership began to grow slowly after 
1860, with considerable increase after 1865, so that by 
1870 the membership was about 4oo. Several able lay- 
men appear upon the scene during this period, including 
R. H. McKune, who served a term as Mayor of Scran- 
ton, L. B. Powell, T. H. Dale, I. F. Megargel, J. M. 
Ranck and others. One of the ablest leaders was Lewis 
Pughe. Born in Wales he came to Scranton about 1860, 
became a successful business man, a member of the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature, and member of the fa- 
mous Constitutional Convention of 1874 which framed 
our present State Constitution. He was, as we note else- 
where, for several years the Superintendent of the 
Sunday School, and President of the Board of ‘Trustees. 
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When Dr. George Peck retired from the active min- 
istry he made his home in Scranton. In 1872 the Peck 
Golden Wedding was celebrated by a reception in 
Adams Avenue Church. The Peck tradition has contin- 
ued in our church through the lay descendants. Wil- 
liam H. Peck, a grandson, elsewhere mentioned herein, 
served in many capacities in our church, particularly as 
Treasurer of the Board of Trustees for many years. 
George L. Peck, Esq., another grandson, was one of our 
Trustees. In the present generation we have James K. 
Peck, a great grandson who is serving as our Church 
School Superintendent. 

After 1872 the church grew more rapidly. Instead of 
the appointment appearing in the Conference Minutes 
as “Scranton,” it became “Adams Avenue” Church. 
Even during the days of the Civil War, business activi- 
ties in the Lackawanna Valley increased, particularly 
in the work of the Lackawanna Iron and Coal Company, 
and in the development of Anthracite mines. The railroad 
whose history has been contemporaneous with Scranton, 
now known as The Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 
began operations in 1851. There had been organized 
prior to that time the Borough of Providence, followed 
by Hyde Park Borough in 1852, and the Borough of 
Scranton in 1856. Then in 1866 the foregoing munici- 
palities with additional territory were combined to create 
the City of Scranton. 

The comparative rating of Adams Avenue with other 
leading Methodist Churches in the Wyoming Confer- 
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ence would indicate that it had not yet attained the lead- 
ership of later years. In 1879 we find the Trustees 
objecting to the amount of the apportionments for Pre- 
siding Elder’s salary as these apportionments should not 
be more than “such wealthy charges as Kingston and 
West Pittston.” 

In 1828 there was born in Cape Breton of Scotch-Irish 
parentage, a man who was destined to have a great in- 
fluence on the future little Methodist Society in Scran- 
ton. This was William Connell. Coming to the Hazleton 
region at an early age he worked in the mines, but by 
native ability rising in the ranks. In 1856, he became 
Superintendent of the Susquehanna & Wyoming Valley 
Railroad Company; making the family home in the sec- 
tion of the City known as Minooka. 

It was in 1872 that William Connell and his wet 
family moved into Scranton proper, followed shortly by 
the families of his two brothers. Within a few years 
thereafter the Connells became adherents of Adams 
Avenue Church, and the Connell tradition exists to 
this day. William Connell, with very little formal educa- 
tion, was self-educated in the best sense. He was a natu- 
ral leader. No matter what was the nature of any gath- 
ering, business, civic, political or religious, he was 
looked to instinctively as the guide. He not only was an 
outstanding coal operator, but became the organizer 
and principal owner of many other varied industries, 
a Bank President, and a Congressman. In 1876 he appears 
as a Class Leader, and the same year was elected a 
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Trustee of the church. In 1881 he became President of 
the Board of Trustees and held that position until his 
death in 1909. 

With the increase in Church membership, it became 
evident that better church accommodations were re- 
quired. In May 1879, Lewis Pughe was made Chairman 
of a Church. Improvement Committee, and Architect 
F’. J. Amsden submitted plans for alterations of the 
Church to cost not to exceed $7,500. A contract was let 
July 1, 1879 to Conrad Schroeder, for $5,935, and a 
Building Committee appointed to supervise, consisting 
of Lewis Pughe, William Connell, C. Forrester and 
W. A. May. During the rebuilding the Sunday Services 
were held in the old Armory, 300 Block Adams Avenue; 
and the Prayer Meetings in German Methodist Church, 
Vine Street and Adams Avenue. To finance the re- 
building $5,000 was borrowed on a mortgage. 

The total cost of rebuilding far exceeded the original 
estimates and in January 1880 was reported as $11,900, 
and Church Debt $8,200. In May of 1880, it was re- 
ported that receipts for the Building Fund totaled 
$15,296. Later in 1883, the valuation of the Church 
property was given as $35,000. 

The reconstructed church building was dedicated 
January 24, 1880. The auditorium was filled to the 
doors. The full choir was under the leadership of John 
Rogers and Miss Mattie Connell (later Mrs. S. W. Edgar) 
was the organist. Dr. C. H. Fowler (later Bishop) 
preached at the morning service, and the evening services 
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were conducted by Dr. William Olin, then the Presiding 
Elder, and Dr. Philip Krohn, a former Pastor. 

During the Adams Avenue days, as elsewhere noted, 
a parsonage was erected on the East side of Adams 
Avenue adjoining the church. 

During the decade after 1880, the City of Scranton 
grew rapidly and became the third city in Pennsylvania. 
The Adams Avenue Congregation kept pace with the 
growth of the City. 

In December 1886 at an Official Board Meeting the 
Pastor spoke of looking forward to when this Society 
could build a new Church. Then at a Quarterly Confer- 
ence held April 1887, the Pastor, Dr. J. E. Price, reported 
that the large attendance in the Sunday School and the 
crowds that thronged the Church Services were addi- 
tional arguments for a new Church Edifice. Accordingly 
at the next Quarterly Conference a recommendation was 
adopted for appointment of a Committee to secure sub- 
scriptions for new church building, and another Com- 
mittee to select a suitable site for the new church. 

During 1887 and 1888 the Committee on site had 
various negotiations for lots situated at desirable corners 
not far from down town, the one that was most favored 
being the Triangle lots at corner of Jefferson Avenue 
and Linden Street, then owned by W. W. Scranton, but 
the price was considered too high. 

In the meantime a Committee was appointed to secure 
preliminary plans for a new church, the cost not to ex- 
ceed $65,000. This committee later reported that the 
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new church building would cost not less than $100,000. 

After further negotiations, on April 13, 1891, the 
Triangle lots were purchased from Mr. Scranton for 
$30,000. That did not include the southwesterly end 
which had to be purchased later. 

One of the great events in the closing days of the 
Adams Avenue period was the Semi-Centennial of the 
formation of the “Scranton Society of Methodists,” 
celebrated with special services March 22nd to 26th, 
1891. A crowded Sunday Morning Service heard a 
sermon preached by Dr. J. E. Price, a former pastor. In 
the evening, special music was rendered by Organist 
George Noyes Rockwell, and solo by Miss Harriet M. 
Tillotson, and Mr. G. Frank Reynolds gave the history 
of the church. On Monday a service featured the various 
organizations of the church, Sunday School, Ladies Aid 
Society, Kings Daughters, Epworth League, Women’s 
Home Missionary Society, Young Ladies Missionary 
Society and Asbury Mission Band. 

Then on Tuesday, March 25th, came the Semi-Cen- 
tennial “Love Feast,” to which admission was gained 
only by a “ticket” from the class leader, as in the orig- 
inal Wesleyan Societies. On Wednesday evening a final 
service featured addresses by several former pastors and 
Presiding Elders. 

A very interesting picture of the closing days of the 
congregation in Adams Avenue Church may be obtained 
from a “Directory of First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Scranton, Pa.” published in April, 1891. This shows 686 
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members and 117 Probationers. In this list we find four- 
teen Connells, as well as several daughters and sons-in- 
law, and a granddaughter of William Connell. We also 
find six of the Peck family name. More than sixty years 
after this list was compiled, we recognize some eighteen 
or twenty names who are still living. 

A complete list of the church officials is given, includ- 
ing pastors, local preachers, trustees, stewards, class 
leaders. The various church organizations are listed: 
Sunday School, Ladies Aid Society, Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, Asbury Mission Band, Vincent Mis- 
sion Band, Epworth League, Kings Daughters, McLean 
Circle, Young Character Builders. 

The financial statement for the year ending April 1, 
1891 shows a budget of $4,682 for Conference items 
and Benevolences, and $6,186.94 for Current Expense, 
including $2,500 Pastor’s salary. Incidentally, this was 
the top pastor’s salary in the Wyoming Conference at 
that time. 

From this time, events moved swiftly. The architects, 
Weary and Kramer of Akron, Ohio, retained by the 
Building Committee, submitted plans which were ap- 
proved on June 1, 1891. On September 1, 1891 bids 
were opened for construction of the church building, 
and a contract was let to Conrad Schroeder at $82,- 
580.24, not including heating, ventilating, Glass win- 
dows, Fresco and pews. The stone selected was West 
Mountain Stone for body, with Berea sandstone for 
trimmings and Nicholson bluestone for lower levels. 
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Contract for stone work was sublet to Frank Carlucci, 
On September 14, 1891 a Special Building Committee 
was constituted, consisting of William Connell, Chair- 
man, Cyrus D. Jones, William A. May, John T. Porter 
and Charles Schlager. 

On October 7, 1891, a Congregational meeting ap- 
proved (a) Sale of the Adams Avenue property for 
$30,000, to Clark and Snover Company, (b) The pur- 
chase of the triangle lots for $30,000, and (c) The con- 
tract with Conrad Schroeder for construction of new 
church. A later Congregational meeting December 16, 
1891, ratified and approved all the foregoing as well 
as an amendment of the Church Charter of 1854. 

Arrangements were made to conduct services in a 
Tabernacle until the completion of the erection of the 
new church. So the farewell services in the Adams Ave- 
nue Brick Church were held Sunday, October 11, 1891. 
Rev. John G. Eckman, former pastor, preached at the 
morning service. Hon. Lewis Pughe, former Sunday 
School Superintendent, and others, addressed the Sun- 
day School in the afternoon. At the evening service the 
church was crowded to capacity. Addresses were made 
by Rev. Luther W. Peck, Rev. L. C. F loyd, and William 
Connell. With the singing of “Blest Be the Tie That 
Binds,” the audience reluctantly departed for the last 
time “from the old church around which clustered so 
many precious memories and delightful associations.” 


CHAPTER V 


The Tabernacle, 1891-1893 


AT THE CORNER of Adams Avenue and Mulberry Street 
there was hastily erected in October 1891 at a cost of 
$1,600. a wooden structure, 60 feet by go feet, known 
as the “Tabernacle.” It was a one-story, barn-like build- 
ing, with an auditorium capable of seating nearly one 
thousand. In the rear were rooms designed for Sunday 
School and similar purposes. The building was heated (?) 
by stoves, and lighted by the newly invented sputtering 
electric arc lights. Sometimes these lights would fail 
entirely, as when the Wesleyan Glee Club were giving 
a concert there in April 1892. Amid some confusion, the 
boys continued to sing in the dark until lighting was 
restored, 

The first services in the Tabernacle were held Sunday, 
October 18, 1891, although the workmen were compelled 
to work overtime until midnight to get the building in 
readiness. Over that week-end the Presbyterian Synod 
was in session in Scranton and both morning and evening 
the sermons were preached by visiting Presbyterians, 
Dr. W. W. Hammond of Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, in 
the morning, and Dr. Chambers of Harrisburg in the 


evening. It is interesting to note that The Scranton 
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Tribune of October 19, 1891 reported Dr. Hammond 
paying a great tribute to Scranton, saying: “I visited 
Scranton some 18 years ago, but what a marvelous trans- 
formation I now find. It is rightly named the Electric 
City.” 

That the building was rather sketchily constructed 
is shown by the complaint in December of that year 
that “repairs were necessary to keep out the wind and 
the rain.” We find other references to the inadequacy 
of the accommodations, and also the difficulty of main- 
taining order during the Tabernacle Meetings. 

It was expected that the occupancy of the Tabernacle 
would continue for a period of not much over a year, 
but by reason of startling events hereinafter related this 
continued until December, 1893. 


CHAP TER V1 
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‘THE POPULAR requirements of Protestant Congregations 
in the latter part of the roth Century developed what 
came to be known as the “Akron Style,” with.a large 
auditorium, galleries, and a second auditorium in rear, 
with sliding doors so that the two rooms could be avail- 
able for large audiences. Accordingly, the Building Com- 
mittee engaged a firm of architects, Weary and Kramer, 
of Akron, Ohio, to design the new church and parsonage. 
The general contract was let to Conrad Schroeder, then 
the most prominent building contractor in Scranton. 
Ground was broken for the new church on September 
8, 1891, by William Connell, as President of the Board 
of Trustees. Fortunately, a photograph has been pre- 
served, giving us a picture of that event and showing 
some of the large crowd gathered to witness this memor- 
able occasion. Addresses were made by representatives 
of the City, the County Court, the First and Second 
Presbyterian Churches, and other organizations. These 
included Judge R. W. Archbald, Col. E. H. Ripple, 
Dr. S. C. Logan, James H. Torrey, Esq., James P. Dick- 
son, Capt. W. A. May, Prof. F. E. Wood, and the then 


pastor, Dr. W. H. Pearce. 
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The work progressed favorably so that the corner 
stone was laid April 23, 1892, with impressive services. 
Addresses were delivered by Dr. Bradford P. Raymond, 
then President of Wesleyan University, Dr. Charles 
Robinson of the Second Presbyterian Church, Dr. M. S. 
Hard, Presiding Elder of the Wyoming District, and by 
Hon. Alfred Hand, Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. It is very interesting to note the contents 
of the box placed in the corner stone. 

As elsewhere described a stone Parsonage was first 
erected at the corner of Linden Street and Madison 
Avenue, where the Church School house now stands, 
and completed by October 1, 1892, so that the pastor, Dr. 
Pearce, and family could move over from Adams Avenue, 

It was planned to have dedication services for the new 
church to commence Monday, December 12, and to end 
Sunday evening, December 18, 1892. A handsome Sou- 
venir Programme of the “Dedicatorial Services and Great 
Organ and Vocal Concerts” was prepared, fated never to 
be used. Several copies of this unused program are still in 
existence. Nine days before the first organ concert was 
scheduled, a startling calamity occurred. 

About four o’clock on a Saturday morning, December 
3, 1892, the cry went forth that Elm Park Church was 
on fire. The fire companies quickly responded and 
worked manfully to stay the flames, but without much 
success. Within a few hours all that was left of the 
magnificent edifice which had already been called the 
“Pride of the City” was the tower and blackened walls. 
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A great crowd gathered and were dazed at the sight of 
.this conflagration. The crowd included the pastor, most 
of the official members and hundreds of the congregation. 
As was so graphically described by an eye witness, 
Mr. G. Frank Reynolds, “The noble edifice, planned and 
erected with so much care and anxious thought in every 
detail, with its great organ which only the night before 
had sounded its first note of praise, its handsomely 
frescoed walls, its greatly admired memorial windows, 
which in their melting seemed to express the common 
sorrow, together with carpets, pews and other equipment 
representing so many sacrificial and loving gifts, fell a 
prey to the flames almost on the eve of its dedication.” 
This event, however, displayed the caliber of the men 
of that day. A meeting of the Official Board, attended by 
nearly every member, including the pastor and the presid- 
ing Elder, Dr. M. S. Hard, was held at ten o’clock in the 
morning that same day. It was resolved to rebuild at once. 
Even before subscriptions were solicited from the church 
members, John Jermyn, not a member of our church, 
sent word that he would head a subscription list with 
$1,000 for rebuilding. Within a few days subscriptions 
from other citizens outside the church were received for 
over $12,000. The insurance was adjusted for $52,143.44. 
The Sunday Service of December 4th, 1892 in the 
Tabernacle was unusual. No sermon was delivered, but 
addresses were made by laymen: William Connell, W. A. 
May, Wm. H. Peck and William L. Connell. The con- 


gregation voted unanimously to proceed with the erec- 
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tion of “Elm Park Church No. 2.” The contract for re- 
building was let to Conrad Schroeder. The work of 
rebuilding was pushed rapidly. Then again on March 27, 
1893 occurred a second fire which completely destroyed 
the walls, leaving only the Tower and the chimes therein 
uninjured, 

Again the Official Board acted promptly, meeting at 
10:00 o'clock that morning in the Third National Bank. 
A rebuilding program was adopted. An encouraging 
telegram was received from William Connell, then in 
Florida. Dr. Pearce, the pastor, assumed leadership, and 
forthwith there began the building of “Elm Park Church 
No. 3.” 

It now developed that both fires were of incendiary 
origin. The evidence pointed to the sexton of the church, 
who it seems was under the delusion that his family had 
previously owned the land on which the church was 
erected, and that he was being “cheated” out of his 
inheritance. He was indicted, tried, found guilty, and 
sentenced at the October Quarter Sessions of 1893. 

In this connection, we find the original of a very 
interesting letter. After the fire of March 18th, 1893 the 
Board of Trustees hired the Inter-State Secret Agency, 
to investigate the fire. As a result, Peter Hombach was 
arrested, tried and convicted. Later the Board of Trustees 
received the following letter: 


Dear Sirs: 
I am enclosing draft for $500.00 sent to me by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, in payment of a 
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reward for the arrest and conviction of Peter Hom- 
bach, which I beg leave to tender to your Board of 
Trustees; for inasmuch as the latter have borne all the 
expenses in connection with this investigation, I think 
they are justly entitled to all benefits derived there- 
from. 
Very respectfully, 
s/d H. Barrine, 
Superintendent. 


In the Autumn of 1893 the church membership again 
prepared for the great event—the dedication of the new 
church building. In preparation therefor several farewell 
services were held in the Tabernacle in October and 
November of 1893. Another elaborate ten day program 
of services in the new church was arranged, commencing 
December 7, 1893. 

The Dedication program as prepared was this time 
triumphantly carried out. After a complete week of 
services, organ recitals, and other meetings, the thrice 
built church was formally dedicated on Sunday evening, 
December 17, 1893. The sermon was preached by Dr. J. 
M. Buckley, the long time editor of The Christian 
Advocate. William Connell, as President of the Board of 
Trustees, presented the church for dedication and Bishop 
Charles H. Fowler conducted the dedicatory rituals, 
assisted by Dr. John G. Eckman, and the pastor, Dr. 
Pearce. 

The era of modern Protestant church buildings had not 
begun at that time, and our church attracted unusual 
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attention throughout the Country. The Scientific Ameri- 
can took notice of it, and said: 


The site is a most desirable one, triangular in shape. 
The building is of native rock trimmed with Ohio 
sandstone. The church is most spacious, adapted to the 
greatest variety of uses, acoustically the most satis- 
factory, and without a superior in location and archi- 
tectural effect. In this building is an organ pronounced 
by competent authorities the finest in this country; 
three memorial windows equal to any; a perfect system 
of heating and ventilation; and a chime of bells which, 
owing to their relation to the hills and plateaus of the 
city and the neighboring mountains, produce an effect 
quite pleasing and unique in its character. The style is 
of the Romanesque order. The basement contains 
Pastor’s study, with open fireplace, Trustees’ Room, 
Ladies’ Parlor, Lecture Room, dining room and kitchen 
for entertainment purposes, heating room, storeroom, 
numerous entrances, coat rooms, and toilet rooms com- 
plete. The auditorium is planned after the Akron style, 
and has a seating capacity of two thousand, five hundred 
(2,500) when the Sunday School room and the main 
auditorium are thrown together. .. . The church is as 
near perfect in its equipments as it is possible for any 
building of its character. 


The church building proper, with the Sanctuary, and 
the church parlors, Kitchen and Dining Rooms have 
continued to serve our congregation from 1893 to-date. 
Several minor changes have been made on the first floor, 
which will hereafter be noted. 

We have already noted that the southwesterly portion 
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of the triangle was not acquired in 1891. However, after 
considerable negotiations, this real estate was acquired 
March 27, 1900 at a cost of $16,000, which amount was 
raised by a special subscription. It is on this part of the 
triangle that the Parsonage now stands. 

After 1893 it became the custom to celebrate annually 
as the outstanding event in the history of our church, 
the Dedication of the new Elm Park Church building. 
On or about December roth each year there would be 
Anniversary Sunday followed by other special services 
during the week following. In 1928 the last one of these 
services was held with Bishop Joseph F. Berry preaching 
on Sunday, and a “Service of Remembrance” on the 
succeeding Wednesday evening. 

Since the discontinuance of the December Annual 
Anniversaries, the outstanding Anniversary was the 
Centennial of the founding of the Village Chapel. This 
was celebrated the week of December 9, 1941. On Sun- 
day morning a special sermon was preached by Dr. 
Harold C. Case, entitled “Elm Park and its second 
Century of Christian Service.” In the evening was pre- 
sented a dramatic presentation in fourteen tableaux, 
entitled the “Timeless Quest,” portraying the sweep of 
Christian history, the glory of Methodism, “the Religion 
of the Warm Heart,” and Elm Park’s future, “Forward 
Through the Ages.” 

As indicated several times, the name of our Church 
as an appointment of the Wyoming Conference, as well 
as the popular name of our building, has varied. During 
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the early days until after 1856, the name appeared in the 
Conference records as “Scranton.” Then after that date 
to 1893, the entry is “Adams Ave.” From 1894 to-date, 
the name on the Conference records has been “Elm 
Park.” However, these popular names did not accord 
with the legal title. We have noted that the charter of 
1854 gave the name “Scranton Society of Methodist 
Episcopal Church.” This charter was amended in 1879, 
by change of name to “First Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Scranton.” Another charter amendment of 1891 con- 
firmed this name which continued until 1940, after 
unification, when another charter amendment was 
entered of record changing the name to “Elm Park 
Methodist Church of Scranton, Pa.,” so that the popular 
name and corporate name coincide. 

The continuing life of our church during the past sixty 
years can best be portrayed by giving some account of 
the various activities of the various organizations clus- 
tered around the church, or through which it functions. 
Accordingly we have reviewed these activities separately. 
We have also given separate accounts of further building 
activities which have featured the progress during the 
years, such as Church House, Parsonage, and Cyrus D. 


Jones Chapel. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Reference has been heretofore made to the number of 
members enrolled from 1841 down through the years. 
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These figures are sometimes approximate only due to 
faulty records. Also the method of reporting members 
has varied. For many years the standard of the reports 
to the Annual Conference was to list “Full members,” 
and “Probationers.” Then later members were listed as 
“Resident” and “Non-Resident,” or “Active” and “In- 
active.” Our present system lists “Members” and “As- 
sociate Members.” Also there must be taken into 
consideration that Scranton has always had a fluctuating 
population, more so than most eastern communities, and 
therefore against the accessions of each year must be 
offset not only deaths, but removals. , 

During the period from 1900 to 1930 in spite of the 
many losses as above noted there was a consistent gain, 
so that by 1932 the active membership was reported as 
2,236, and in 1935 as 2,512, and remained nearly at the 
2,500, mark until 1942 when a decline set in, somewhat 
coincident with the decline in population of Northeastern 
Pennsylvania. This decline continued with some ups and 
downs with a low of 1,960 active members, until the 
year 1953, when 2,360 members were reported. 


CuurcH OFFICE 


Prior to the erection of Church House in 1927, a 
church office was sometimes maintained in connection 
with the Pastor’s “Study” in the Northwest corner of the 
church building, ground floor. We have the record that 
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in 1905 Miss Bessie Williamson was engaged as Pastor’s 
Secretary, and others were engaged at later dates. 

Also from time to time during the period 1900 to 1920, 
operating from this church office we had church visitors, 
such as Mrs. H. B. Stevens, and several Deaconesses, 
whose salaries were paid partly by the local Women’s 
Home Missionary Society and partly by the Ladies Aid 
Society. Among these Deaconesses were Miss Hannah 
Holderness, Miss Luella Pearce, and Miss Iva Gillespie. 

Since the opening of the Church House in 1927, with 
its very adequate office we have had a capable staff of 
Church Secretaries and Assistants including Miss Mary 
Ives (Mrs. Donahough), Miss Ruth Schlager (Mrs. J. 
Theodore Morris), Miss Frances England (Mrs. Wilbur 
R. Phillips), Miss Thelma Krum, Miss Barbara Tappen, 
and Mrs. W. F. P. Jacobs. 


CHAPTER VII 


Class Meetings, Communion, Revivals 
and Prayer Meetings 


ONE very efficient form of organization adopted by 
John Wesley for his early Methodist societies, was the 
division of all members into classes, each class under a lay 
“Class Leader.” It was in this way that the spiritual life 
of each member, and his continuing in the strict way of 
life laid down by Wesley’s Rules, could be encouraged. 
This class meeting was a prominent feature of the early 
days of the Scranton Society of Methodists. The classes, 
small in number, frequently met at the home of the class 
leader, sometimes on week days. Later, the classes would 
meet in the Church on Sunday at hours not conflicting 
with preaching service. 

The class leaders were frequently “local preachers,” 
this being another Wesleyan plan to make use of laymen. 
In the early days, the class leader issued tickets to each 
member who had complied with the rules to show his 
good standing in the Society, and it was only on pres- 
entation of this ticket that admittance to the Quarterly 
“Love Feast” was granted. 

During the Chapel days among the class leaders we 
find the names of Adena L. Horn, Martin Washburn, 
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Samuel Culver and Barton Mott. As the Scranton Society 
was then only one appointment on the Providence Circuit 
it did not have the benefit of continuous supervision by a 
pastor, and accordingly the burden for continuing work 
was placed on the laymen, particularly these Class 
Leaders. 

With the growth in numbers, the classes became too 
large to carry out the original purpose, and many mem- 
bers were not enrolled in any class. During the Adams 
Avenue days from 1856 to 1891 there appear to have 
usually been four classes, two meeting on Sunday and 
two others on weekday nights. Among the class leaders 
of those days we find the names of Lewis Pughe, William 
Connell, J. U. Reed, Evan Jones, and others. But even 
in the period from 1880 to 1890, the class leaders reported 
attendance at meetings of not over 15 or 20, and some- 
times lack of interest. 

The class meetings after 1893 continued as meetings 
at which those attending testified to their religious experi- 
ences. Among the class leaders of later days we find 
the names of C. N. Lee, I. E. Surdam, J. M. Howell, and 
Madison F, Larkin. These class meetings in the same 
manner as in nearly all the American Methodist 
Churches, were finally discontinued about 1920 or be- 
fore; thus emphasizing the great transformation of 
religious organization from the early days of Wesley 
and Asbury. 
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COMMUNION SERVICES 


During the early days, the Quarterly Conferences were 
not only business sessions, but were usually accompanied 
by special religious services. In particular it became the 
custom to have a Holy Communion at or about the time 
of the Quarterly Conference when the Presiding Elder 
would be present. Up until 1874 the wine used seems to 
have been fermented, but in that year the Trustees voted 
to use unfermented wine from Vineland, N. J. The once 
large Altar Cup (or Chalice) was used until 1905, when 
Reese G. Brooks presented the Church with individual 
Altar cups, in memory of Mrs. Brooks. Since that date 
Communion Sunday has usually been quarterly. 


REVIVALS 


During the most of the nineteenth century the method 
adopted by Evangelical churches in America for recruit- 
ing membership was by “Revivals.” Following this 
pattern in the early Scranton days, the church year was 
not considered complete without one or more revival 
meetings. Sometimes these would last several weeks, and 
thus acquired the name of “protracted meetings.” The 
pastor, assisted by the presiding elder, and by a local 
preacher, or sometimes by a professional evangelist, 
would nightly preach sermons intended to deepen the 
faith of the members, and also to reach the unchurched 
to make “converts.” In the Wesleyan tradition “Con- 
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version” meant exactly what it said;—that is, a complete 
change from former religious and moral standards of liv- 
ing. The converts would then be entered on the rolls as 
“probationers,” and after a period of instruction and 
attendance at class meetings would be received into full 
membership. 

Prior to 1900, nearly every year’s Fourth Quarterly 
Conference reported special services, or “protracted” 
meetings. In 1881 three weeks of meetings nightly were 
reported. In 1889 a series of such meetings was reported 
with large accessions of probationers. 

Sometimes such meetings were union meetings with 
other churches. It was on this basis that the religious 
campaign of 1914, known as the “Billy Sunday meetings” 
was conducted. This was a union effort joined in by most 
of the Protestant churches of the city. These meetings 
were held in a specially constructed Tabernacle on 
Wyoming Avenue, beginning March 1, 1914 and lasting 
seven weeks. One feature not of a religious nature was 
the so-called “Billy Sunday Blizzard,” the most severe 
snow storm in many years. The “trail hitters” numbered 
17,555, of which 882 indicated Elm Park preference, and 
about 500 actually joined the church. Never before had 
the community experienced such a religious awakening. 

One of the effects, so far as Elm Park was concerned, 
was the re-establishment of a Men’s Bible Class, very 
largely attended. This class for a while was under the 
leadership of A. V. Bower, Esq. The same class now 
continues, and for many years, until his death in 1950, 
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was headed by Ralph E. Weeks, so that it became known 
as the “Ralph E. Weeks Class.” In passing, it might be 
noted that this was only one of the many ways in which 
Mr. Weeks devoted his life to the work of the church. 

Revivals of the character of the Nineteenth Century, as 
well as the mass meetings like the Billy Sunday meetings, 
seem to have passed out of our American way of life. The 
modern method of recruiting members is by way of a 
Membership Commission constituted by the Quarterly 
Conference. This Commission supervises “Visitation” 
not only of those who are already on the rolls, but also 
following up those who may possibly become members. 
This Commission in recent years, under able lay leader- 
ship, as well as under the guidance of the pastors, has 
been quite successful. 


Prayer MEETINGS 


The weekly prayer meetings, originally held on Thurs- 
day evening, but later changed to Wednesday evening, 
continued the spiritual life of the church members more 
than the Class Meetings. Up until 1920, these prayer 
meetings were largely attended. They were featured by 
a short address by the Pastor, prayers by several of the 
brothers (occasionally a sister); and then a so-called 
“experience” session wherein several gave testimony to 
the continuing religious experience in individual lives. 
With the change in our modern way of living, these mid- 
week prayer meetings began to lose interest after 1920, 
and were finally discontinued in 1940. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Quarterly Conference, Trustees, 


Official Board 


WE nave no record of the meetings of the Quarterly 
Conference or any other church board prior to 1854, 
but during the period from 1841 to 1854, it appears 
that the business of the church was all transacted at the 
Quarterly Conferences. However, with the organization 
of the Board of Trustees of the corporation, this Board 
took over all matters usually under the supervision 
either of the Stewards or of the Official Board. 

From the year 1854 we have the records of all the 
Quarterly Conferences, and find that they were con- 
ducted in a manner very similar to the Disciplinary 
provisions of our times. These Quarterly Conferences, 
however, were attended only by the Presiding Elder, 
the Pastor, the Class Leaders (varying from three to 
five), and the Stewards, usually not more than seven 
or eight in number, but the Trustees were not then in- 
cluded. Various Committees were appointed at the 
Fourth Quarterly Conference each year, one of the 
most important being the “Estimating Committee,” 
fixing the pastor’s salary. The payment of pastor’s salary 
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was authorized as well as Presiding Elder’s “quarterage.” 
8 
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As an example of Committees, the Quarterly Confer- 
ence Committees in 1880 were Missions, Sunday School, 
Tracts, Church Extension, Church Records, Parsonage, 
Church Music, Estimating Committee, Conference 
Claimants, and Temperance, each with three members, 
all men, except ladies on the Parsonage Committee. 


"TRUSTEES 


Although the charter of Scranton Society of Method- 
ists was dated August 9, 1854, and final decree entered 
November 1, 1855, there appears to have been no elec- 
tion of Trustees until June 20, 1859 when a congrega- 
tional meeting was called by Dr. George Peck, and the 
following Trustees elected: Jos. Coar, J. W. Brock, 
A. L. Horn, J. A. Ladd, David Friant, G. Mann, Jno. R. 
Loucks, R. Godshall, Wm. R. Coll. A. L. Horn was 
elected President, Jos. Coar, Secretary and J. W. Brock, 
Treasurer. By-laws were adopted July 13, 1859. There- 
after from 1859 until the organization of the Official 
Board in 1885, as provided by the Church Discipline, 
the Board of Trustees was the governing body of the 
church. 

The annual election of Trustees took place usually 
about May rst each year, and was attended only by the 
male members of the church in full connection over 21 
years of age. 

In 1876 the Pastor read from the Discipline that it 
was the duty of the Stewards to look after the temporal 
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affairs of the church. However, the only action taken 
was a notation that as the Trustees had always attended 
to finances, it was thought proper so to continue. And 
so they did until the organization of an Official Board 
in 1885. 


OFFICIAL BoarpD 


With the organization of an Official Board in 188s, 
a total of thirteen stewards were elected at the Quarterly 
Conference, in addition to the Nine Trustees. Among the 
Stewards elected that year appear such familiar names 
as W. H. Peck, J. L. Connell, Cyrus D. Jones, I. F. 
McGargle, W. A. May and Charles Schlager. There 
were also eight class leaders. William H. Peck was 
elected the first Secretary of the Official Board. From 
this time on, the Official Board functioned as provided 
by the Discipline, but the Trustees continued to act as 
to all property matters. 

The number of the stewards was not thereafter in- 
creased as might have been, so that the Board was main- 
tained as a rather select body. In the year 1902 the num- 
ber of Stewards was only eleven, and the average 
attendance of all members at Board Meetings was not 
over fourteen or fifteen. In 1909 the number was in- 
creased to fifteen Stewards, and two younger men 
added (Messrs. Weeks and Van Deusen) they being 
the only ones, with the exception of William M. Curry, 
then under forty-five years of age. By 1921 the number 
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had been increased to twenty-one but the Board was 
still a rather select body. Now in 1954 the number of 
stewards is eighty, so that with the nine Trustees, and 
others who are members of the Board ex officio, the 
total number of the Official Board is over ninety. In the 
year 1954, there are now sixteen different standing 
Committees, either of Official Board or Quarterly Con- 
ference, having thereon a total of over 250 names. 

After the completion of Elm Park Church from 1893 
to about 1913, the Board met in the Room next to the 
Pastor’s Study in the South-west corner of the first 
floor. From then until after the erection of the Church 
House the Board met in the so-called Kings’ Daughters 
Room in the space now occupied by the Jones Chapel. 
Since the construction of the Jones Chapel the regular 
meeting place for the Board has been the Club Room of 
the Church House. 

The Official Board meets monthly, except during 
July and August; and its meetings are usually preceded 
a few days by monthly meetings of the very important 
Finance Committee, or Commission on Finance as it is 
now designated in the Discipline. This Finance Com- 
mission takes care of most of the details formerly 
coming directly to the Official Board. 
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ELM PARK CHURCH 
PRESIDENTS OF BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


A. L. Horn 
Joseph A. Ladd 
J. W. Brock 
Charles Watson 
J. W. Munger 
M. Caldwell 
Joseph A. Ladd 
C. H. Silkman 
Lewis Pughe 
Charles Forrester 
William Connell 
Cyrus D. Jones 
W. A. May 
Ralph E. Weeks 
H. R. Van Deusen 


Date of Election 


June 20, 1859 
June 24, 1861 

June 16, 1862 

May 5, 1865 

May 1, 1867 
December 1, 1867 
April 27, 1868 
March 15, 1869 
September 23, 1871 
May 10, 1880 
April 23, 1881 
July 16, 1909 
September 14, 1914 
July 31, 1923 
October 19, 1950 


CHAPTER TIX 


Church Finances 


Financinc a Protestant Church is a major undertaking, 
and of course is the burden imposed on the Laity. Such 
financing must include both capital expenditures, which 
may be non-recurring items, such as purchase of real 
estate, erection of church buildings and equipment. Then 
there is the obligation to raise annually a sufficient 
amount to meet all current expenses, including salaries 
and maintenance. In addition to these local items, as 
the Methodist Church is a connectional church, are the 
monies to be raised for outside purposes, including Mis- 
sions, Pensions and other General Conference causes. 
Let us consider first the method relied upon to meet 
current expenses. From 1856, with the completion of 
the Adams Avenue Church building, the system relied 
upon was Pew Rentals, sometimes called “Slip Rentals.” 


Pew Letrinc 


In 1857 a collector was appointed by the Trustees to 
collect “The Slip Rents,” and to be paid 3% for collec- 
tion. The “Penny” collections were supposed to be suf- 
ficient to meet other current expenses, but at various 
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times it was noted that these collections were inade- 
quate. 

In 1860, it was provided that the “Slips,” (the pews) 
be sold at auction on the third Monday in May, but 
that six slips be reserved as free. In 1863 the Collector’s 
commission was increased to 4%. In 1867 it was reported 
that “Slips rented better than ever.” In 1869 the Slip 
Rentals totaled $1,900. This annual rental of pews con- 
tinued thereafter altho’ frequently criticized. 

That it was somewhat difficult to collect pew rents, 
is shown by a Trustees’ motion in 1871, that “Notes 
for Slip rents to be collected according to law.” At a 
Quarterly Conference, March 24, 1871, Lewis Pughe 
was appointed a Committee to review the matter of 
Pew Rentals. 

As further evidence that Pew Renting was not en- 
tirely adequate, in June 1874, a Plan was proposed for 
monthly collections from those who did not rent pews. 
That same year the total pew rentals were reported as 
$2,632.10, less 5% for collection; while there were 24 
unpaid “Slip” notes which were placed in hands of an 
attorney for collection. 

In 1876 the Trustees voted that the request of the 
Congregation for Free Pews be granted, and that the 
pew doors with the names thereon be removed from 
Pews. Accordingly at a Quarterly Conference July 14, 
1876, it was voted to adopt a system of Free Pews, “‘as 
that principle is right, it is according to the Gospel.” 

In 1877 the Free Seat plan was adopted for another 
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year, altho’ it was reported that it was not feasible to 
remove the pew doors with the name plates. The total 
voluntary subscriptions ($1,786) did not, however, meet » 
the budget figures, and Brother William Connell was 
asked by the Trustees to lay the matter of finances 
before the Congregation. 

Apparently the appeal to the Congregation was not 
productive of funds, and in 1878 the Pew Letting sys- 
tem was again adopted. When the Adams Avenue 
Church was remodeled in 1880, a new plan of pews 
was printed with new pew numbers and base prices 
fixed for each pew. The Pew Rental system was there- 
after continued during the Adams Avenue days until 
1891. 

The ushers were authorized to hold all rented pews 
until after the first prayer; but frequent complaints 
were received as to pews being occupied by non-pew 
holders. 

When the new Elm Park Church was opened, the 
question of free pews was again discussed, but decided 
against, and charts were prepared showing the base 
price for each pew. Pew lettings were held each year 
in late April or early May. The same difficulty which 
had been experienced in Adams Avenue Church per- 
sisted here also, so in 1895 a Committee was appointed 
to “protect” the pew renters as to their seats. Also a 
committee was appointed in 1896 to secure subscriptions 
from non-pew holders, but all they reported was $155 
from nineteen persons. 
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A Pew Letting Committee was appointed each year. 
We have the Record Book showing the yearly rentals 
and payments therein. The “Pew Letting Night” was 
quite an occasion, attended by large numbers. For sev- 
eral years the Auctioneer was A. D. Pierson. The first 
bidder offering the highest price, which for some years 
was $1,000, chose his pew. Then the second choice was 
auctioned off, and so down the list. Those who wished, 
or could afford, only one or two seats, sometimes com- 
bined with others for a pew, or were assigned seats 
not previously auctioned off. 

At Sunday morning services, these reserved pews 
and seats were held for the “Owners,” and the ushers 
had a difficult task keeping out “non-owners.” However, 
for the Evening Services, which were so largely at- 
tended during the period from 1895 to 1914, usually 
filling up the rear auditorium and galleries, seats were 
not held, but were open to the public. 

After considerable agitation, the pew rental system 
was abolished at the end of Conference Year 1913 and 
the “free seat” plan inaugurated. An “Every Member 
Canvass” was then adopted, which has been the basis of 
the financial plan since then. It is noted that in 1914 
when the new plan was first adopted, 1,359 pledges 
were secured with total pledges, including Current Ex- 
penses and Benevolences, amounting to $20,721.38, 
being largely in excess of the amount raised by the old 
plan of pew renting. 

As to capital expenditures, the amounts were raised 
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in various ways, usually by special pledges, and some- 
times by borrowing. It is recorded that the original 
Village Chapel completed in 1842 cost about $500. In- 
cidentally the annual salary paid the traveling preacher 
in the chapel days was not over $200 or $300, but by 
1854 this was increased to $400, with a “donation” of 
$100. It was understood that a considerable part of the 
preacher’s stipend depended on how popular he was, 
and could draw a good “donation,” some times paid in 
cash, and some times in produce. 

The Adams Avenue Church of 1856 cost about 
$5,000, partly financed by a grant of $2,000 in materials 
from L. I. & C. Co. The rebuilt Adams Avenue Church 
of 1879 cost about $12,000. 

By 1858 the pastor’s salary had been increased to 
$600, remaining about at that figure until 1868, when 
it was jumped to $1,500, and to $2,000, in 1872, con- 
tinuing at about $2,000 to $2,500 until 189r. In the years 
1891 to 1900 the salary was increased from $2,500 to 
$4,000. In 1891 the current expense budget, in addition 
to pastor’s salary of $2,500, was $5,136.94, and Missions 
and other causes, $4,682. 

Before the fire of December 3, 1892, the cost of the 
new church, including site and parsonage, aggregated 
$195,000, which had been provided for partly from sale 
of Adams Avenue property for $30,000, and partly by 
subscriptions. The rebuilding as a result of the two 
fires entailed an additional cost of over $100,000, raised 
partly from insurance proceeds, and partly by subscrip- 
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tions, many being from the community at large, as Elm 
Park was held to be a Community Church. Capt. W. A. 
May, as Chairman of the Building Soliciting Committee 
was in charge of raising these funds. 

In 1900 there was purchased that part of the triangle 
at Jefferson and Madison, not previously acquired in 
1891, the purchase price being $16,000, raised partly 
by special subscriptions, and partly by borrowing. 

From the turn of the Century in 1901 up to 1920, 
the financial records of the church show a fairly uni- 
form budget, with current expenses, including pastor’s 
salary (usually $4,000), varying from $15,000 to $20,- 
ooo annually. These figures, however, do not include 
the monies raised by the Ladies Aid Society, nor the 
Sunday School, the finances of which were separately 
handled. 

As an illustration, for the year 1906, the current ex- 
pense budget was $15,122.04, the Ladies Aid Society, 
$1,089.86, the Sunday School $1,500. In 1911, the 
current expense budget was $17,278, Sunday School 
$2,119, Ladies Aid Society $2,102, and other causes, 
including F oreign Missions, Home Missions, Board of 
Education, Freedman’s Aid, Bible Society, Sustentation 
Fund, Women’s Missions, Epworth League, and miscel- 
laneous charities, was $14,029. In 1921, the current ex- 
pense budget was $21,876, and in 1928 it was $43,302.17. 

The giving to Missions and other outside causes in- 
creased greatly during this period. It is difficult to make 
accurate comparisons, as the outside givings were sep- 
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arately accounted for under many different heads, as il- 
lustrated by the foregoing figures for the year 1911. 

In the year 1920 there was inaugurated by the Gen- 
eral Conference a very ambitious plan for missionary 
giving, under the name of the “Centenary Fund.” Under 
this plan Elm Park undertook to give $20,000, per 
annum, in addition to the givings of the Women’s So- 
cieties, and the Annual Conference items. This plan was 
dropped after a few years trial, since which all givings 
from the local church for General Conference, Missions, 
Education and the like have been combined under the 
title “World Service.” To this item, Elm Park, during 
the balance of the decade from 1920 to 1930 and up 
to 1932, contributed from $15,000 to $17,000, per 
annum. For the year 1928, the total Budget, including 
Current Expenses, Payment on notes, and World Serv- 
ice was $65,913.99. 

During the years 1932 to 1939, sometimes called the 
depression period, the current expense budget, and 
World Service items were considerably reduced, so 
that the annual current expense averaged about $32,- 
ooo, and World Service about $8,000. 

From the year 1940 to-date the budget has gradually 
increased so that for the fiscal year beginning May 1, 
1954, including the funds raised by “W.S.CS.,” the 
total Budget is $70,676. 

Besides the regular budget and missions or World 
Service, the church from time to time has raised very 
considerable sums for other purposes. During the years 
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1948-1951, there was paid as a special contribution the 
sum of $17,499 for an item known as “Sky Lake-Pension 
Fund,” being a fund raised by the Wyoming Confer- 
ence partly for the purchase of Sky Lake property 
near Windsor, N. Y., to be used as a Conference Youth 
and Recreational Center, and partly to begin the estab- 
lishment of a new pension plan for retired ministers, 
known as the Reserve Pension Plan, which eventually 
may take over the present Pension Funds known as the 
Preachers Aid Society. 

In addition to all the foregoing, the church from 
time to time as an organization makes liberal contribu- 
tions to many objects, while the many units within the 
church such as Sunday School classes, Youth organiza- 
tions, Women’s Societies, still further contribute to 
charitable causes large sums, of which we do not have 
any permanent record. 

In a way, therefore, it will be seen that a large church 
of this character is in one sense “big business.” Elm 
Park in the financial field has never shirked its responsi- 


bility. 


Exim Park ENDOWMENTS 


Prior to 1900 there were two or three instances of 
bequests to the church, which however were not des- 
ignated to be held as endowments, but were used for 
general purposes. The first such bequest is noted May 
10, 1876 with the receipt from the Estate of May Ann 
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low was named) of approximately $1,600. 

One of the early contemporaries of Lewis Pughe, 
R. H. McKune, L. B. Powell and others in the old 
Adams Avenue Church during the period from 1860 
to 1890 was John U. Reed. His name appears as a Stew- 
ard in 1872, and in 1875 he was elected a Trustee, and 
so served until his death in 1892. Interestingly enough, 
the Trustees meeting of May 4, 1892 reported the death 
of both Lewis Pughe and John U. Reed, and the election 
of W. A. May to fill the Reed vacancy, and William 
H. Peck to fill the Pughe vacancy. Messrs. May and Peck, 
together with G. F. Reynolds, thereafter for over thirty 
years carried on the Lay Leadership tradition of this 
Church. 

The wife of John U. Reed, was Mrs. E. Sivelly Reed, 
who died June 26, 1894, and by her Will created the 
first Trust Fund for this Church. After an intervening 
life estate she gave her residuary estate to the Church 
Trustees, requesting, but not directing, the Trustees 
in their discretion to use the income, one-third for 
Wyoming Conference Pensions, one-third for Poor 
Fund of the Church, and one-third for young men 
preparing for the Ministry. This fund then amounting 
to $12,900 was turned over to the Trustees in 1901, and 
by accretions from income is now $20,000. 

This bequest seemed to set the pattern for a large 
number of others, for within the next few years was 


established the J. L. Crawford Trust and the Mrs. 
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Huldah Crawford Trust, the total Crawford Funds 
being $43,127.50. Then came the William Connell Trust 
of $21,050, together with the Charles Connell bequest 
of $10,000, and Bernard Connell of $7,700; gifts of Mr. 
and Mrs. Cyrus D. Jones and members of their family 
totaling $37,500; Wm. A. May $30,000, and Charles 
Spruks $10,000. In addition there are twenty-five other 
Trusts for various amounts. 

The total of these funds now (1954) in this classifica- 
tion amounts to over $22 5,000, the income from some 
of which is specifically designated for certain purposes, 
but for others left to the designation of the Trustees. 

One of the most active and interested members of 
the Board of Trustees for many years from his election 
in 1908 was Mr. Charles Sumner Woolworth. When he 
died in 1947, by his Will, he left a Trust Fund of $100,- 
000, administered by Scranton Lackawanna Trust Com- 
pany, the income from which may be used as the 
Church Trustees designate from time to time. This is 
the largest single endowment gift for any church in this 
Conference. 

In addition to the foregoing endowments there was 
set up in 1944, the so-called Memorial Fund. This is 
created by gifts sent to the Church by friends of de- 
ceased members (in lieu of funeral flowers); the names 
of the donors, and the persons honored being entered 
in the Church “Memory Book,” which was the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. William M. Curry. From these com- 
paratively small sums, the fund has now grown to 
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over $5,000, the income being used for general church 
purposes. 

All of the endowment funds in the first classification, 
as well as the Memorial Fund, are held and administered 
by the Church Trustees, with the Third National Bank 
and Trust Company, as Custodian, and are now well 
invested. 

ELM PARK CHURCH ENDOWMENTS 


NAMES OF DONORS, OR THOSE MEMORIALIZED, 
AS OF APRIL 11, 1955 


ARNOLD, Warren Oi, ies Vcccac tvs cat diay bebe es $ 100.00 
Broons, tires Mary Ann) 00.0 scapes une eens 1,000.00 
ROAR UIMPS, JORSIS | SCTATT (1. Veg ies visas Maa eeaatiplae rene a 1,000.00 
Conmett: (Bernard (Ui od oecate svn cone oe aae 7,700.00 
Gonnerte ‘(Charles 0, oe ee a ae 10,000.00 
Gonpemtad (VVGiatin as ne os yield sui) Ee ee 21,050.00 
Cauaverorb, Mrs. :Finidal’ A.) .4/ sv Shab 35,000.00 
Cratwroan, ames oss. i. ci ks cee ew aae Beetee 8,127.50 
DATES TT hbntashE as i ner ates Sel ig a eee 1,000.00 
BUMQHARDT, RVeTTNAN | Jess cs ctg asain ae aek ete en 425.00 
PERU AVITS, MISE OAL. os wh bs ins ink ute Ma ee hae ee 3,167.70 
Peecnp, Garolme sos ec. YU are er ie ae 1,800.00 
Nunron, iMrs.cAnnie» Connell si5's vs cere ean eon 1,000.00 
RSABDMERS CMGI iii se ss sip nleie does bd Wee eR CA 500.00 
PIAZUETE Aran sete a iiiecy s dba ane ee ania onan 600.00 
HennemutH, Mrs. Blanche Oakley ............... 1,000.00 
DAORNS A IGOR itd nie Batt see Ul nigh ais oak ee 1,000.00 
PLOR NM VOLE i vies i cet wel: nar ea 1,800.00 
GAMIEN NVI CRS VINE ROP 's sley eel iets ee yi sue ee Oates 250.00 
JONES HIVETCOUVIOL Soe ae oC Ua oe ks hos oe Crh’ aeons 5,000.00 
Jonus, ‘Cyrus 'Dsand Mary, Su). <)0 ccd 2 asin cece oe nee 32,500.00 
GRATER Men GOO Ne Aya i hae dy werner elem 2,200.00 
Vi arre VV it ee 8 DR colt ced eS 30,000.00 
MAYCOCH IVES eSrarall (A wiuvba sis seit csdoe oe Lae 200.00 
SVIEUAR SROOTTC IVa) lures eae ea deg L ese wee yoo 5,000.00 


Norton, Mr. and Mrs. Michael ................00. 5,000.00 
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PiAIViles Bramred ite mii ih yu ial ates iA eg iis 2,000.00 
PARR AIViles Telia DETTE IVE. Wesco ss hid oe ee 2,000.00 
REED ATS. Ma SIVELY a recs clea Mhide | Rae ee yealy are 20,000.00 
Pepem Oey WEI Sei a Yarns icc emo ated ee gues 135.00 
Sy Pe LISS Fp ES Set a NO I Ag 10,000.00 
OE PO 2B 0d RL Si A Rp A 2,000.00 
SIRE Er OnE Pre cee he os a 5,000.00 
ie RmRNCOMIL ECE Salone ibe i Oke i eke 3,000.00 
WUMDRURM MITER MeL rss eye cies oe ee 4,250.00 
Sa 1) ne Tr aL 1,000.00 
MME C RUA SLITS clei cL oe doin, wer at 5,000.00 
$230,805.20 
Wootwortn, Charles S., Trust ....... $100,000.00 
Memoriat Funp, March 31, 1955 ..... 5,299.16 $105,299.16 


$336,104.36 


CHAPTER X 


Church School 


ONE OF THE distinctive features of Protestant churches 
in the roth Century was the growth of the Sunday 
School. Starting in England, it was adopted in this 
country as a major program in church organization. 
Especially in the rural Methodist Societies on a circuit, 
with a sermon to be expected from the itinerant only 
once in three or four weeks, the Sunday School, meet- 
ing every Sunday, combined with the class meetings 
convening regularly, preserved the continuity of the 
church program. 

So from the days of the Village Chapel, the Sunday 
School was an important feature of our church. During 
the Adams Avenue days, the Sunday School, meeting 
on Sunday afternoon instead of immediately preceding 
or succeeding the morning worship, became a distinct 
institution. In 1856 it was reported that there were 99 
scholars enrolled, with 23 officers and teachers, and an 
annual Budget of $60. In 1862, an enrollment of 194 
scholars, and 29 officers and teachers was noted. A con- 
sistent growth is noted thereafter, and by 1875 a total 
enrollment of 483 showed great progress. In 1883 there 
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is an entry that there was lack of seating capacity for the 
pupils. 

One of the ablest of the Superintendents of those days 
was Lewis Pughe who served from 1870 to 1880. From 
1880 to 1894 were such well known men as G. F. Reyn- 
olds, S. W. Edgar, Wm. H. Peck and F. E. Wood, and 
E. J. Dimmick, as Assistant Superintendent from 1888 
to 1892. There are several still living who describe the 
Sunday School in the 1880’s, with sessions on the lower 
floor of the church. Most of the classes of all ages met 
in a United Session. Many of the classes adopted names 
—a practice continuing to this day. We are told that the 
name of one class was “No Drones in our Hive.” 

With the opening of the new Elm Park edifice in 
1893, the Sunday School took on a form that was to 
continue for a period of over thirty years. Wm. A. May 
was elected Superintendent in 1895 to serve for twenty- 
five memorable years. The total enrollment then was 
about 1,200, with an average attendance in 1896 of 730. 

Let us take a look at the Sunday School at the turn 
of the Century 1900. It was an organization separate 
in most respects from the Church, with a complete set 
of officers, the Superintendent being the only one 
elected by the Quarterly Conference. It had a separate 
budget and all bills were contracted for and paid by 
the Sunday School officers. It raised a separate appro- 
priation for missions and many charities. 

The Sunday session was held at two o’clock Sunday 
afternoon. The entire floor and class rooms of what 
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was then known as the Sunday School auditorium was 
occupied by the classes, down to and including all the 
teen-age groups. There was no departmentalization, ex- 
cept for the Beginners, who met in the Kings Daughters 
Room (where the Chapel now is) and the Primary, as- 
sembled in the Prayer meeting room (adjacent to the 
Dining Room). 

The musical features of the program were evidenced 
by a complete orchestra, and a choral society. Law- 
rence’s Orchestra played every Sunday, with a prelude 
of two or three selections before two o’clock. Then John 
T. Watkins, one of the greatest of the Welsh choral 
leaders of this region, took over leading the singing of 
the entire Sunday School. Usually the Sunday School 
choir rendered some selection. 

The foregoing was a part of the “opening” exercises 
of the School, presided over by Captain May, or occa- 
sionally by his able assistant, Benjamin B. Hicks. Then 
came the class period. All of the rooms in the Balcony 
and underneath were filled, mostly with the mixed 
“Bible” classes, while the younger classes met in groups 
on the main floor. Then after the “class period” came 
the closing exercises, with more orchestra and choir, 
the reports, and sometimes a special speaker. 

It is interesting to note the names of the teachers of 
the classes as they appear on the records in July 1901. 
In the classrooms in the balcony or underneath were 
W. A. May, G. F. Reynolds, H. D. Buck, Wm. H. Peck, 
T. H. Dale, H. R. Van Deusen, J. G. Shepherd and on 
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the floor were R. E. Weeks, W. L. Connell, H. H. Bush- 
nell, M. F. Larkin, D. T. Yost, W. M. Curry and others; 
while among the ladies who were teachers then we find 
the familiar names of Mrs. I. E. Surdam, Mrs. J. G. Shep- 
herd, Mrs. W. R. McClave, Miss Sarah Clarke, Miss 
Gertrude DeGraw, Miss Frances Raub, Miss Tillie 
Hawley, Miss Elizabeth Porter, Miss Mabel Schlager and 
Miss Alice Peck. 

This very popular program attracted a large number 
of attendants, particularly the adult Bible classes, from 
all over the city who were not members of our church, 
many not even being Methodists, these non-members 
frequently constituting a half or more of those present. 
This was one of the ways in which Elm Park Church as- 
sumed and held a predominant leadership in the City 
and County. The total attendance sometimes approxi- 
mated 1,000, and on special days, such as Rally Days, 
went over that mark. The total enrollment in 1906 was 
1,472. 

Those were the days of similar large Sunday Schools 
throughout America and there was considerable rivalry 
as to which had the largest numbers. Three Methodist 
Schools were rivals for this honor, being Bushwick Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y., Brazil, Indiana, and Elm Park. 

With the growth of suburban and locality churches, 
and their greater stress on Sunday Schools, the attend- 
ance at Elm Park began to decline. This decline was 
temporarily halted by the “Billy” Sunday revival meet- 
ings of 1914, which greatly emphasized the Bible classes, 
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so that although the younger classes’ enrollment showed 
little change, the adult classes increased for a period. 

However, the change in the American way of life 
that came about through the automobile, and coincident 
features, was the factor that put an end to this form of 
Sunday School. With the lengthening of vacations, and 
week-end trips, induced by the universal use of the auto- 
mobile, the whole picture changed. Capt. May who 
closed his Superintendency in 1920, although he contin- 
ued to teach his Bible Class until his death in 1923, 
reluctantly saw the inevitable trend. Modern methods 
of Church School called for Departmentalization into 
age groups, Kindergarten, Beginners, Primary, Teen- 
Age, Young Peoples, and Adults, with separate courses 
of study. This, of course, negatived the single unified 
session, and the uniform lesson. The name also was now 
“Church School” not Sunday School. 

With these changes also, the orchestra, and the choral 
leader, no longer had a place in the program, and reluc- 
tantly their services were dispensed with. It then became 
necessary to change the hour of meeting first to 12:00 
o'clock, following the morning church service, when- 
ever that would end, depending on how long the then 
preacher held forth. Finally the time was fixed at 9:45 
A. M. which proved to be the most satisfactory under 
our modern way of life, and has since continued. 

These changes, of course, were not made without 
some losses. The total membership declined, particularly 
in the Adult groups. As each department met separately, 
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the sense of unity was lost. As one adult who always sat 
in the balcony said after the Teen-Age groups were re- 
moved from the auditorium floor, “We have lost the 
youth of the church.” Incidentally, it was the great 
change in the form of church school organization that 
was the spur for the erection of the present Church 
School building. 

The lay leadership has been particularly notable in 
the Sunday School. Although previous mention has been 
made of these men, yet we should note that in the period 
from 1890 to 1920 the three men who devoted unlim- 
ited time to church work, and to whom we are all now 
deeply indebted, were G. Frank Reynolds, William A. 
May and William H. Peck. All were Sunday School 
teachers for many years. Mr. Reynolds was Secretary 
and Mr. Peck Treasurer of the Board of Trustees for a 
long period, and Capt. May, in addition to his many other 
services, was President of the Board of Trustees for a 
term before his death. We should all pay tribute to 
these devoted and unselfish laymen. 

In the annual program of the Sunday School for many 
years two days particularly stood out, that is, Children’s 
Day in June, and Rally Day in September. We have a 
description of Children’s Day Exercises in the Adams 
Avenue Church in 1888, witnessed by a crowded con- 
gregation. Recitations and songs by the children were 
unusually interesting. And then came the Baptismal serv- 
ice for infants. Special music by the choir presided over 
by Organist Rockwell was rendered. The enlarged plat- 
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form and front of the church was covered by a multi- 
plicity of floral decorations. 

In the early summer came one of the outstanding 
events of the church year, that was the Sunday School 
Excursion or Picnic. For many years the scene of this 
event was Lake Ariel, reached by special trains. This was 
an all day affair featured by many events, and attended 
usually by over one thousand persons. 

The Rally Day was preceded by an intensive campaign 
to secure a large attendance. There was always a special 
musical program, and interesting addresses, 

In addition to the foregoing came the Christmas exer- 
cises. For many years after the dedication of Elm Park 
in 1893, the front of the church was adorned with two 
large trees, covered with gifts and decorations. Then on 
Christmas eve or approximate date, a Christmas Pageant 
was presented. 

Since 1922, and particularly after the completion of 
the Church House in 1927 the Church School has been 
departmentalized into Children’s, Youth and Adult Di- 
visions. There is a program for the child from the time he 
is born, when he is enrolled in the Cradle Roll. He con- 
tinues in the church school program until he has reached 
adulthood. 

The administration of this School is under the super- 
vision of the Commission on Education of the Local 
Church, as provided by the Discipline. In addition to 
the volunteer officers and teachers, since 1924 we have 
usually had a professional Director of Religious Educa- 
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tion. Holding this position may be mentioned Miss Doris 
Eastman, Miss Bessie Higham (Mrs. Williams), Miss 
A. Myfanwy Roberts for over eight years, Miss Edith 
Jordan, Miss Margaret Manning, and Mrs. Nellie Davis. 

In September 1953, there came to us as a part time 
Director, Rev. Richard Cookson, and in June of 1954, 
he was appointed full time Director, being an Associate 
Pastor supervising all the educational work of the 
church. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
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CHAPTER XI 


Church House 


IT BECAME EVIDENT as early as 1910 that to conduct the 
expanding church program, including Church School, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Men’s organizations and the like, 
that additional facilities were required, In 1914 a program 
was adopted for raising a fund for that purpose known as 
the “Jubilee Fund.” It was planned that the new building 
should be erected on the Northwest side of Jefferson 
Avenue, opposite the church, and three lots with house 
thereon were purchased for that purpose. 

However, shortly thereafter World War I caused a 
postponement of these plans, and the monies in the 
Jubilee Fund were invested, and the house on Jefferson 
Avenue was temporarily remodeled for use of some of 
the church organizations. Nothing further was done until 
January 8, 1923, when under the leadership of the then 
pastor, Dr. J. M. M. Gray, a Committee was appointed 
by the Trustees to secure tentative plans for a new build- 
ing. After consultation with many parties, this Com- 
mittee concluded that it would be very unwise to build 
a separate building across Jefferson Avenue, and that if 
possible, a building should be erected connected with 
the church proper. As there was some question as to the 
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legality of the sale of the lots, and use of the Jubilee 
Fund in a different manner than originally proposed, 
legal advice was secured which upheld the right of the 
Church to convey the lots, and to use the Jubilee Fund 
for building next to the Church. 

Accordingly, on October 19, 192 5, a Committee was 
appointed to secure plans for new building, C. S. Wool- 
worth, David Spruks, R. E. Weeks, and H. R. Van 
Deusen, Chairman. Originally it was thought that the 
new building should be erected on that part of the 
triangle in rear of church. This plan was abandoned in 
favor of a substituted plan which would erect the new 
building on the corner of Madison Avenue and Linden 
Street, then occupied by the Parsonage, and remove the 
Parsonage to the rear of the church. 

Architects Cain and Dobbins, specialists in church 
building, were retained to submit plans. On June 22, 
1926 the plans as approved by the Committee were sub- 
mitted to the Trustees and the erection of the building 
was authorized. A Building Committee was appointed, 
being the same personnel as the Plans Committee. There- 
after, a contract was let for removal and reconstruction 
of the parsonage, and then another contract for the con- 
struction of the new building, both being let to Con- 
tractor EF. S. Williams. The work was begun in July, 
1926. 

In February of 1927, the Jefferson Avenue lots were 
sold to Mr. C. S. Woolworth, and are now a part of the 
equipment of the Y. W. C. A. The rebuilding of the 
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parsonage on the new site was completed early in 1927. 
The erection of the Church School Building progressed 
rapidly so that it was dedicated October 2, 1927. 

The Scranton Republican in its issue of October 24, 
1927 featured the Dedication of Elm Park House on the 
preceding Sunday. “Elm Park M. E. Church ushered in 
a new era of expanding religious, recreational and social 
activities with the dedication to the Master’s service of 
its newly constructed four-story, steel, concrete and 
stone structure, adjoining and connecting with the main 
edifice, during the service in the church auditorium yes- 
terday morning.” Participating in the service were Bishop 
Joseph F. Berry, Dr. J. M. M. Gray, Pastor, Dr. C. M. 
Olmstead, Assistant Pastor, Dr. James Benninger, District 
Superintendent, Ralph E. Weeks, President of the Board 
of Trustees, and H. R. Van Deusen, Chairman of Build- 
ing Committee. 

It seems unnecessary to describe this building which is 
so familiar to us. As it was briefly described in an editorial 
of The Scranton Republican, October 25, 1927: “It is a 
very expensive, particularly beautiful, four-story build- 
ing of steel, concrete and stone, its architecture con- 
forming to the main church with which it is connected.” 
The total cost of building with furnishings was approxi- 
mately $250,000. 

During the succeeding week, each day to F riday, a 
reception and tea was held in the new building. On 
Monday and Thursday evening was presented a series of 


tableaux portraying the history of Elm Park Church. On 
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Wednesday evening an address by Dr. W. S. Bovard, 
then Secretary of Methodist Board of Education, and on 
Friday evening an address by Dr. R. L. Forman com- 
pleted the week of Dedication. 


CHAPTER XII 


Parsonages 


Ir was NoT unTiL the Adams Avenue days that a per- 
manent dwelling for the pastor was secured. This was 
erected on the East side of Adams Avenue adjoining the 
church, being a comfortable two story frame house 
which stood until a few years ago. 

In the old Minute Books we find some very interesting 
entries as to the parsonage. In the early days the Parson- 
age was very inadequately furnished, each pastor supply- 
ing most of the scanty equipment. In 1860, however, the 
Trustees purchased from the then retiring pastor all his 
household goods for a price of $160 and billed the in- 
coming pastor for that amount. In 1862 it was voted to 
require the Pastor to keep furniture in repair at his own 
expense. At the same time the Parsonage Committee 
reported finding everything belonging to the Parsonage 
“except two fire shovels.” In 1868, the Parsonage was 
repaired and rebuilt at a cost of $2000. In 1874 we note 
that the Trustees provided a “new hitching post,” in 
front of the Parsonage. 

As usual it was the ladies who were interested in the 
Parsonage, and reports were frequently submitted at the 
Quarterly Conferences, such as a report in March 1880 
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by Mrs. D. W. Swan, Chairman. From 1885 for several 
years the Parsonage Committee consisted of Mrs. Wm. 
Connell, Mrs. I. F. Megargel, Mrs. W. A. May and Mrs. 
C. D. Simpson. 

With the sale of the Adams Avenue property in 1891, 
and purchase of Jefferson Avenue property, a new par- 
sonage became necessary. Plans were submitted and 
approved, and on December 16, 1891, a contract let to 
Conrad Schroeder at $12,000 not including plumbing 
and heating. This house was practically completed in 
October 1892. As an item of comparative costs, we note 
that in 1896 a contract was made with the Economy L, 
H. & P. Co., to heat the parsonage at a total cost of $100 
per annum. 

In 1926 with the erection of the church school build- 
ing on Linden Street, this large stone parsonage building 
was taken down stone by stone, windows and doors, and 
re-erected on the plot at the corner of Jefferson Avenue 
and Madison Avenue, where it now stands. With the 
exception of new flooring and some other items, very 
little new material was required in this re-building, But 
the increase in building costs is evidenced by the fact 
that the rebuilding of the parsonage cost over $35,000. 

With the appointment of assistant pastors, it became 
necessary to provide homes. These have been rented 
premises changed from time to time, at locations as con- 
venient as possible to the church. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Cyrus D. Jones Memortal Chapel 


To COMPLETE the story of the buildings and equipment 
we must give special mention of the Cyrus D. Jones 
Memorial Chapel. 

On the death of Cyrus D. Jones, long a Trustee of the 
Church, Mrs. Jones suggested that she and her family be 
permitted to erect a Memorial Chapel in the space then 
occupied by what was known as the “Kings Daughters’ 
Room.” This offer was accepted and plans drawn by 
Architect Dobbins. 

The Chapel was completed and dedicated at a special 
service on July 28, 1930, by Bishop E. G. Richardson. 
Mr. Fred B. Jones, son of Cyrus D. Jones, presented the 
chapel in behalf of Mrs. Cyrus D. Jones, and the accept- 
ance was made by Ralph E. Weeks, as President of the 
Board of Trustees. 

The Chapel is a fine example of Gothic architecture. 
The nave is divided into three parts by two Gothic 
arches. The symbols of the Four Evangelists are used as 
corbels under the four terminals of the arches; St. 
Matthew, the winged man, St. Mark, the lion, St. Luke, 
the ox, and St. John, the eagle. 

The chancel, with altar, reredos, lectern, pulpit, chair 
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seats and organ, is very impressive. The woodwork is 
richly carved quartered oak. The windows are beautiful 
works of art, portraying the life of Christ, in the follow- 
ing order: Annunciation, Nativity, Christ among the 
Doctors, Christ Blessing the Children, Baptism of Christ, 
Temptation of Christ, Palm Sunday, The Last Supper, 
The Crucifixion and climaxing with The Resurrection. 

The pews when filled will seat about eighty. The 
narthex is ample for entrance purposes. The organ was 
designed especially by the Skinner Organ Company, 
being a two manual instrument, with eight stops and 
chimes, and 378 pipes. 

The Chapel is open daily for those who wish a quiet 
place to worship. It is used extensively for baptisms and 
by different organizations of church and church school 
for special services. Perhaps the most popular use is for 
weddings, it being an ideal setting for a small wedding 
party. Here also was celebrated on September 16, 1953, 
the Golden Wedding of a couple who had been married 
in Elm Park Church on September 16, 1903. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Memorial Windows 


WHEN THE Adams Avenue Church was enlarged in 1879, 
three memorial windows were installed. One was in 
memory of Mary Ann Slocum, one of the devoted mem- 
bers of the early days and a member of the family which 
gave the original name to this community, “Slocum 
Hollow.” Others were in memory of Hannah Phelps, 
and Hattie B. Nivison. The inscriptions on these windows 
are reproduced in the memorial room of the present 
church. 

In 1880 the Cross and Crown window on Adams 
Avenue was set apart as a Memorial Window for Mrs. 
Lewis Pughe. 

As a part of the new church plan in 1891, a Special 
Committee on Stained Glass Windows was constituted 
with William Lawrence Connell, usually known as 
“Mayor Connell” to distinguish him from his uncle, as 
Chairman. In March 1892 this Committee submitted 
designs for the beautiful Tiffany windows, which (after 
the two fires), for over sixty years have been an inspira- 
tion to all worshipers in Elm Park. The one on the 
Jefferson Avenue side is in memory of James Connell 
and Jessie English Connell, his wife, being donated by 
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their children, Dr. A. J. Connell, Harry A. Connell, 
William L. Connell, and Jessie G. Connell. This depicts 
“The Nativity.” The window on the opposite side, 
depicting “Christ among the Doctors,” was the gift of 
William H. Peck in memory of his grandfather, Dr. 
George Peck, and his father, Rev. George M. Peck. The 
Chancel window, “The Repose in Egypt” was the gift 
of the Epworth League and the Kings Daughters. 

The beautiful windows in the Cyrus D. Jones Chapel 
are separately described. 


CHAPTER XV 


Pastors 


UNDER THE itinerant system of pastoral appointment, 
established by John Wesley, the term of any pastor in 
the Methodist Church was limited to one year. Later this 
was lengthened to two years, then to three years, then 
to five years, and finally in 1900 the time limit was re- 
moved entirely, but annual reappointment by the Bishop 
required. Up until 1880, about the time of the enlarge- 
ment of the Adams Avenue Church, all the ministers 
appointed to Scranton were selected from those already 
members of the Wyoming Conference, but from that 
time on, the church looked around for the men they 
considered best fitted for our situation, no matter where 
then located, which practice has continued to this day. 
The Pulpit Supply Committee, later known as Pastoral 
Relations Committee, were constantly on the lookout for 
promising preachers and usually were able to persuade 
the then Bishop to transfer their choice and appoint to 
Scranton. Then came a succession of very able preachers, 
so that Elm Park became known as a great pulpit church. 
With the morning service and evening service, plus 
Wednesday evening meetings, it required at least three 
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sermons each week and none of these could be repeats, 
as in the old itinerant days. 

With the 20th Century, our church has had a continu- 
ing succession of remarkable preachers and pastors who 
have maintained the high pulpit tradition of the Church. 
It would be difficult to appraise the abilities and accom- 
plishments of each of these pastors and impossible to 
rate them by any comparison. 

Among the pastors in the Adams Avenue day the out- 
standing ones would include Dr. George Peck, Dr. John 
G. Eckman, Dr. L. C. Muller, and Dr. J. E. Price. It is 
now difficult to describe their personalities or abilities, 
but the results of their ministry remain to this day. 

Beginning with the Elm Park days, there are still many 
living who recall the lives of the pastors who have so 
faithfully served us for over sixty years. Dr. Webster H. 
Pearce was not only a great pastor, but his indomitable 
spirit during the Church fires of 1892-93 bestowed a 
heritage on all of us when he departed under the five 
year limitation in 1896. To use the language of a fare- 
well, “he left a host of friends that no statistician can 
number, a great and enthusiastic membership, and a 
magnificent edifice—all, in a large degree, a monument to 
his unfailing spirit and contagion of courage.” 

Dr. Charles M. Giffin who served us for nine years, 
1896-1905, was a brilliant preacher, self contained, adroit, 
witty and resourceful. He also was a diligent pastor and 
an indefatigable caller, and both church membership 
and Sunday enrollment increased. Many still recall his 
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wonderful sermons and his kindly heart. On the day of 
his funeral, April 23, 1909 Elm Park Church bells tolled 
for twenty minutes. 

Dr. George Clarke Peck, who succeeded Dr. Giffin, 
but remained with us only two years, 1905-07, before 
being called to a New York Church, was then in his 
early manhood. He belonged to the same Peck family as 
Dr. George Peck, being a great grandson of the original 
Luther Peck. His sermons were very effective, and 
particularly appreciated by the young people. During 
his two year pastorate three hundred and fifty-six (356) 
new members were added to the church rolls. 

Dr. Liverius H. Dorchester, 1907-1912, was a member 
of a family which produced several Methodist Ministers. 
Flis record for five years was summarized as follows: 
Officiated at 103 funerals, 315 weddings, 364 baptisms, 
542 received on probation, 56 on profession of faith, 
366 by certificate, and 408 joined in full from probation. 
Net gain in membership 519. Total membership 1747. 
This pastoral record has not been surpassed. 

Dr. George Wood Anderson (1912-1916) was an 
excellent Pulpiter. He arrived on the scene shortly before 
the Billy Sunday days, and his ministry was tinged with 
the evangelistic reactions from those meetings. Dr. 
Anderson himself became so impressed with the mass 
evangelism idea that he asked for leave of absence to 
conduct such meetings in other cities, and when he 
finally left us he entered into that form of ministry. 

After a space of over a year, during which time the 
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Pulpit Supply Committee were endeavoring to secure a 
new pastor, Dr. George P. Eckman was appointed. He 
was the son of a former pastor, Dr. John G. Eckman, 
had served several large churches in the New York 
Metropolitan section, and then for some years was Editor 
of The Christian Advocate. His sermons were very 
scholarly, and when published were even more interest- 
ing than when delivered. He not only served our church, 
but was identified with Civic affairs, and it was while 
attending a meeting of the Board of Trade (later Cham- 
ber of Commerce) in June 1920, that he was fatally 
stricken. 

In the month of May of that year Dr. Eckman and 
Attorney A. V. Bower were attending the General Con- 
ference of 1920. At these sessions Dr. Eckman noticed 
a young preacher then stationed in Kansas City, and 
remarked that he should be watched as a possible suc- 
cessor. In that manner, in the fall of 1920, Dr. Joseph M. 
M. Gray entered upon an eight year ministry that was 
destined to be a land-mark in our church history as it was 
during his term that the Church House was built. Dr. 
Gray was a literary artist in his sermons, and several 
volumes of his sermons and addresses have been pub- 
lished. In 1928 he was appointed to Central Church, 
Detroit, and later became Chancellor of American 
University in Washington. 

As a possible successor to Dr. Gray the then Bishop, 
FE. G. Richardson submitted several names of able 
ministers throughout the United States, including the 
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then pastor of Centre Church, Malden, Mass., Destiny 
seemed to point that way, so in due time Dr. Henry Hitt 
Crane came to Elm Park to remain for ten years, being 
the longest pastorate in our history to-date. 

It is difficult to give an adequate picture of Henry 
Crane, particularly as probably each person would have 
his or her own description. His personality is such that 
he attracts all classes and persons of all ages. His sermons 
and addresses are always delivered in a unique style that 
made him in great demand for outside engagements, 
particularly at schools and colleges. His unswerving 
loyalty to the principles in which he believed sometimes 
aroused opposition, but even those who disagreed, re- 
mained his friends. One phase of our church program, 
which is described under a separate chapter, the Mid- 
Winter Institutes, was introduced by Dr. Crane, and has 
continued since then. 

After ten happy and fruitful years, which included the 
difficult times of the “Depression,” when the population 
of Scranton declined greatly, he was called to Central 
Church, Detroit, where he has become the outstanding 
minister in that great industrial city. 

To succeed a man of the qualities possessed by Henry 
Crane was not an easy task, but the Pastoral Relations 
Committee with the full cooperation of Bishop Richard- 
son, after reviewing the qualifications of all possible 
candidates agreed upon Dr. Harold C. Case, then the 
pastor of First Methodist Church, Topeka, Kansas, and 
he was appointed. His term from 1938 to 1945 covered 
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the war years, which gave rise to many problems in 
our Church. Dr. Case proved himself to be an able ad- 
ministrator, and handled all the situations well. He was a 
fine preacher, of a style different from his predecessors, 
and was also in great demand as a speaker for many or- 
ganizations and institutions. In 1945 he was appointed to 
First Church, Pasadena, California, and since 1951 has 
been President of Boston University. 

One very interesting feature as to Elm Park Pastors 
from 1905 to 1945, is that six of the seven were sons of 
Methodist Ministers. 

In June of 1944 there came to Elm Park as an Assist- 
ant Pastor, Hiram C. Weld, who for some five years 
prior to that time had been a teacher in Baker Univer- 
sity, Kansas. Soon after the departure of Dr. Case, Dr. 
Weld in January 1946 was appointed chief pastor. He 
was noted for his brilliant sermons, He remained with us 
until October 1951, when he was appointed to North 
Church, Indianapolis. 

The selection and appointment of a new pastor then 
posed some problems for the Bishop and the Pastoral Re- 
lations Committee. However, in February of 1952 the 
problem was most satisfactorily settled by the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Benjamin L. DuVal. 

Dr. DuVal is a native of Florida. After graduating 
from Asbury College, where he met the delightful lady 
who is now his wife, he took courses in Boston Univer- 
sity, and during that period served as a pastor on Cape 
Cod. He received degrees from both of the foregoing 
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institutions. He then returned to the Ohio Conference 
and served several important charges there, the last one 
being Central Church, Springfield, Ohio. 

Since his coming to us, Dr. DuVal has made an out- 
standing contribution not only to our church, but also 
to the Community and to our Conference. He is an in- 
defatigable pastor. As a preacher he ranks very high, so 
that Elm Park’s standing as a great pulpit church is ex- 
cellently maintained. The Epilogue to these sketches 
written by him aptly illustrates Dr. DuVal’s felicitous 
use of language, as well as his regard for our church. 

With the growth of the church, the need for Assist- 
ants to the Pastor became evident. This was partly met 
by the engagement of Deaconesses, or Church Visitors, 
who greatly helped. Since the turn of the Century, how- 
ever, during most of the time, we have had a fully or- 
dainedninister, member of the Wyoming Conference, 
sometimes termed an Assistant Minister, or an Associate 
Pastor. Perhaps the best known of these were Rev. 
Eugene McKinley Pierce, who was stationed here from 
1930 tO 1937, and is now (1955) Assistant Minister at 
Marble Collegiate Church in New York, and Rev. : 
Charles W. Phillips, 1937-41, who is now Religious Edu- 
cational Director for the Philadelphia Conference. 

In order to stimulate interest in the Missionary pro- 
gram of the Church, we have in several cases had special 
contacts with some Missionaries in the field, to whom 
we made contributions. Particular mention should be 
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made of Miss Eva Sadler, who for many years was sta- 
tioned in Malaya, and Miss Florence Smith in China. 

However, our most important link with the Mission 
Board was through Dr. George P. Howard. Dr. Howard, 
although of American and English Ancestry, was a native 
Argentine Citizen, noted for his lectures and work among 
the Spanish speaking peoples of South America, particu- 
larly Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, Bolivia and Peru. In 
1930 through the Foreign Mission Board of our Church 
he was appointed as Pastor Abroad for Elm Park Church, 
and continued in that capacity until his retirement in 
1953. 

From the first appearance here of Dr. and Mrs. How- 
ard, accompanied at that time by their two sons, they 
became members of the Elm Park family. Whenever 
they were in the United States, they always came to us. 
Dr. Howard with his unique addresses and sermons was 
always sure of a receptive audience here. x 

Then in 1936, the church granted Dr. Crane a year’s 
leave of absence to make a trip around the World with 
Mrs. Crane. By an arrangement with the Mission Board, 
Dr. Howard was relieved of all his work in South Amer- 
ica and elsewhere, and became the Acting Pastor for 
Elm Park Church from September 1936 to June 1937. 
Altho’ he is not entered in our rolls as one of the Pastors 
of Elm Park Church, we shall always consider him as 
one of us, and entitled to our heartfelt thanks and com- 
mendations for his term of service with us. He is now 
retired, and living in Montevideo, Uruguay. 
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Charles W. Phillips 
Ross Pinckney 
William E. Bird 

H. C. Weld 

Lyle Weed 

Scott D. Clarke 
Joseph S. Harrison 
Richard E. Nowers 


CHAPTER XVI 


Women’s Societies 


As IN many other phases of life, the women have always 
taken an active part in our church, in many respects 
outdoing the men. The basic women’s organization in 
the early days was the “Ladies Aid Society.” This body 
raised its own budget in various ways, conducted Church 
suppers, took charge of church kitchen arrangements, 
took over the furnishing of parsonages, and sometimes 
took over the maintenance of church equipment. 

In the Quarterly Conference Records we note fre- 
quent references to the Ladies Aid. In 1872 Mrs. Mary 
McKune, as President, reported that they had raised 
$876.23 for the year. In 1874 Mrs. John C. Ranck, as 
President, reported that they had held meetings weekly, 
and had collected $207.67 from dues. 

It has always been a problem to enroll all the women 
members of the church as members of the Women’s 
Societies. At a meeting of the Trustees in 1876, Pastor 
L. C. Floyd suggested that the Ladies Aid Society should 
be reorganized “on a broader basis and embracing more 
generally the membership of the Church,” and on mo- 
tion of Bro. Connell this was adopted. However, we 
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do not have any record as to the success of this move- 
ment to include all the women of the church. 

In addition to the Ladies Aid Society, as the basic 
women’s organization in the church, there was at an early 
day, in accordance with the provisions of the church at 
large, the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society, and the 
Women’s Home Missionary Society, both of which 
were very active and continued until their absorption in 
the larger Women’s Society. 

There were also various other Women’s organizations. 
As an illustration in 1875 there is mention made of a 
Ladies Benevolent and Literary Society, but just how it 
functioned we can not tell; but in 1882 there is mention 
again of a “Literary Society.” 

In 1889 a report was submitted to the Quarterly Con- 
ference by the Oxford League, Miss Lizzie Raub, Treas- 
urer, but apparently this was thereafter discontinued. 

We find the names of other women’s organizations or 
sponsored by the women, such as Standard Bearers, 
Women’s Guild, Queen Esther Society, Home Guards, 
Mother’s Club, Wesleyan Service Guild, Young Ladies 
Missionary Society. In the reports for 1891, the last 
year in the Adams Avenue Church, we find most of the 
foregoing listed, but in addition thereto, the Kings 
Daughters. 

This latter organization, an interdenominational body 
was then at its height, so that with the opening of the 
new Elm Park Church in 1893, a special space (where 
is now the Jones Chapel) was set aside as the Kings 
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Daughters Room, and the Art Window on the Linden 
Street side was named the Kings Daughters Window. 
In the list of officers of Kings Daughters in 1902 we 
find some very familiar names. Mrs. E. B. Hiorns, Mrs. 
H. H. Bushnell, Miss Gertrude DeGraw, Miss Frances 
Raub, Mrs. J. G. Shepherd. This Society continued until 
some time in the nineteen twenties, when it passed out 
of the picture. 

Among the prominent women who were the back- 
bone of the Ladies Aid Society, as well as the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society and Women’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society during the days from 1885 to 1910 Were 
Mrs. Frances B. Swan, Mrs. William Connell, Mrs. C. 
D. Simpson, Mrs. J. L. Crawford, Mrs. William H. Peck, 
Mrs. John T. Porter, Mrs. G. F. Reynolds, Mrs. Thomas 
H. Dale, and many others who gave of their time and 
ability unstintingly for our Church. 

Sometime later there was organized an Altar Guild, 
which has continued to this day rendering a much 
needed service. In 1923 we find that the officers of the 
Altar Guild were, Mrs. Samuel Dreher, Mrs. T. A. Sur- 
dam, Mrs. Harold Scragg, Mrs. Matt Coar, and Mrs. 
Thomas Steele. 

The foregoing was the approximate set-up of the 
various Women’s Societies until 1930. At that time, dur- 
ing the pastorate of Dr. H. H. Crane, there was organ- 
ized “The Women of Elm Park,” with the previous sep- 
arate bodies as divisions of a unified whole. The divisions 
were: Ladies Aid Society, Women’s Foreign Missions, 
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Women’s Home Missions, Wesleyan Service Guild, and 
Altar Guild. 

In 1939 when “The Methodist Church” came into 
being, there was set up a “Women’s Society of Christian 
Service,” with the local church body as the basic unit. 
This adopted practically the same form as had been set 
up for “The Women of Elm Park.” This present 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service is very efficiently 
organized. It has a separate budget, and raises large 
sums of money. The Dinners served to large numbers are 
exceptional. The yearly Bazaar held in November each 
year is outstanding. 

For some years the President of the Women of Elm 
Park was Miss Florence Owens, who is the outstanding 
woman of our present generation of church workers. 
Although no longer President, she still conducts the 
Church dinners in a masterly manner. Since her retire- 
ment as President, she was succeeded by Mrs. R. T. 
Wall, and then Mrs. Donald D. Arnold. At present time 
the President is Mrs. Tom E. Evans. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Men’s Societies 


OvTsIDE THE official organizations of the local church 
the first reference to a distinctly Men’s organization is a 
notation of the formation of a Young Men’s League of 
the Adams Avenue Church in 1887, with T. F. Penman, 
President. Exactly what was its purpose, or how long it 
existed, we have no record. 

In 1903 the Brotherhood of St. Paul, patterned after a 
Men’s Club then existing in several New York Churches, 
was organized with James G. Shepherd, President, but 
only functioned for a short time. 

However, in October 1908 there was organized the 
“Men of Elm Park” with G. F. Royce, President, with 
a complete Constitution and By-laws. Later, W. S. 
Bartlett (now in 1954 residing in Waverly, Pa.) became 
Secretary, and continued to keep the records until it 
ceased for the time being to hold any meetings after 
February 21, 1919. During this period the men met 
rather frequently not only for dinners, but also for 
evening sessions for general discussions. 

It was at a largely attended dinner meeting of the 
Men of Elm Park, held December 6, 1910, that former 
Mayor William L. Connell, then President of this 
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organization, presented the principal speaker, Bishop 
Edwin H. Hughes, whose topic was “The Priesthood 
of the Laymen,” who then made the remark that is 
quoted elsewhere. 

During the 1930’s the Men of Elm Park was revived 
under the leadership of the late J. D. James, and held 
dinner meetings, some with outstanding speakers, includ- 
ing Dr. Merton Rice of Detroit. It also sponsored a Men’s 
Bible Class, led for many years by Ralph E. Weeks. 
Other than this Men’s Bible Class, the Men’s organization 
was inactive until 1952. 

In 1952 there was instituted a new “Men of Elm Park,” 
with an organization based on the provisions of Board of 
Lay Activities of the General Church, which provides 
for units of the Lay Board in every local church. A new 
set of officers and directors were elected, with H. T. 
Axford as President. At the present time (1954) this 
Men’s Organization is a live unit in our Church Life. One 
of the events of the church calendar for the past two 
years has been a Men’s Outing on the shore of Lake 
Wallenpaupack at the summer homes of Dr. C. 5S. 
Holman and Mr. H. T. Axford. 


UsHERS 


Frequent reference to Ushers is made in the minutes of 
the Trustees, and later of the Official Board. Up until 
1885 the Ushers were usually elected or appointed by 
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the Trustees. In 1874 we find such familiar names as 
Charles Schlager, A. D. Pierson and Frank Reynolds. 

Some of the best known of the ushers who served 
prior to 1920 were James G. Shepherd, and B. B. Hicks. 
Of recent years this service has been rendered efiiciently 
and unselfishly by C. Pinkney Jones, as Chief Morning 
Usher, and Donald G. McGarrah, in charge of Evening 
Ushers. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Youth Organizations 


In THE early days of our church there was no special 
organization for youth, all such activities being carried 
on through the younger groups of the Sunday School, 
and also the Probationers Classes. However, we find that 
the young people were more or less informally organized 
as early as 1875. We have the record of a farewell party 
arranged by the “Young People of Adams Avenue 
Church” on the departure of the then pastor, Rev. I. T. 
Walker and his family, on April 26, 1875. The young 
people first met in the church, and then adjourned to 
the parsonage, where fitting resolutions were read by 
G. Frank Reynolds. The other names on these resolu- 
tions were: William Kellow, Arja Williams, A. D. Pier- 
son, A. E. Norton, L. D. Kemmerer and James L. 
Connell. 

The interdenominational youth organization known 
as Christian Endeavor Society was organized prior to 
1875, and many local Methodist churches adopted this 
form of youth society. However, the Methodist Church 
brought into existence a youth society organized on de- 
nominational lines, known as the “Epworth League.” 
This was organized in the Adams Avenue Church about 
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1890, and thereafter for the next forty years or more 
was the recognized body of church youth. In the reports 
to the Fourth Quarterly Conferences we find the names 
of the Presidents, such as 1891, Prof. W. R. Maus; 1892, 
W. H. Peck; 1895, James G. Shepherd; 1902, John G. 
McConnell; 1904, F. C. Hanyen; 1908, H. H. Bushnell; 
1914, James T. S. Shaub. 

The Epworth League during these years conducted 
many forms of activities, including particularly regular 
Sunday evening meetings of a religious type, which to 
some extent took the form of the old class meetings. At 
these Sunday evening meetings during the period from 
1893 to 1914 there would be an average attendance of 
100 to 125 persons. There were other activities of a social 
nature. However, as there was no age limit, and some 
who became attached to this Society were loath to 
recognize that passage of time had made them adults, it 
seemed necessary to divide the Epworth League member- 
ship into Junior Epworth League and Senior Epworth 
League. At the Quarterly Conference of 1897 it was 
reported that the Junior Epworth League had attendance 
of 50 to 75 at their Sunday meetings. 

In 1896 there was organized the “Elm Park Cadets,” a 
boys society being a predecessor of the Boy Scouts. This 
was promoted by Lona B. Day, who for many years 
was Chief of Police of Scranton. In 1916 when the 
Scranton Council of Boy Scouts was organized, the Elm 
Park Cadets were admitted as Troop No. 14, which has 
continued to the present time. Later another Troop was 
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organized by R. D. Richards which sometime thereafter 
was merged with Troop 14. 

In 1910 there was organized by H. H. Bushnell, R. D. 
Richards and A. P. Clark an Elm Park Athletic Associa- 
tion. This Association promoted a baseball team which 
for several years was one of the best in the Church 
League. Basketball was also promoted, the games being 
played prior to 1927 in the Y. M. C. A. After the open- 
ing of the new Church House, with its additional facili- 
ties Athletic activities were conducted in our own Gym. 
The interest was such that for some years an Athletic 
Director, Hi Antrim, was engaged to conduct all such 
activities. In later years these activities had the benefit 
of the volunteer supervision of Donald J. Fulton. 

The Epworth League as originally planned had ceased 
to function as a youth organization even prior to 1939, 
so that during the pastorate of Dr. Crane in the 1930 
decade, a new form of organization was introduced to 
place emphasis on all forms of youth activities, such as 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Baseball Teams, Gymnasium 
activities, and Social features. 

With Unification in 1939, and the adoption of our 
new Church Discipline, provision was made for the 
organization in the local church of a Methodist Youth 
Fellowship to include all youth between ages of 12 to 
23; and another organization known as Young Adult 
Fellowship, to include those attaining the age of 24 and 
over. [hese were thereafter organized in Elm Park and 
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are now the continuing forms of our younger group 
activities. 

Our present youth organizations consist of the Junior 
Hi Fellowship, for youth 12-14, Senior Hi F ellowship 
for youth 15-18, Young Adult Fellowship 18-23. 


CrP PE Rov «© 


Founding of Other Churches 


WirtH THE GRowTH of the City of Scranton, it became 
feasible to organize other Methodist Churches in various 
areas. These usually started as Missions. The Scranton 
Society of Methodists started this process as early as 
1854, when the Hyde Park Mission was attached to the 
Scranton Appointment. In 1856, Hyde Park Mission 
was set up with Taylorsville and upper Pittston to form 
the Lackawanna Circuit. The Hyde Park Mission later 
became the Simpson Methodist Church. 

Prior to 1875, the Y. M. C. A. of Scranton had estab- 
lished a Chapel then known as the “Park Place Mission.” 
The Y. M. C. A. then offered to convey the property 
to our church on the assumption by us of certain liabili- 
ties. This was done in April 1875, and for a short space 
this Chapel was conducted as a Mission of Adams Ave- 
nue Church. However, in April 1877, the Adams Avenue 
Trustees accepted the offer of the Park Place Methodist 
group, to convey the property to them on their assump- 
tion of note for $550. Thereafter this Mission was con- 
ducted as an appointment under the name of Park Place 
and Green Ridge. The Park Place Church became Court 
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Street Church, and later in 1881 Green Ridge was or- 
ganized as Asbury Church. 

In 1886 a movement was started to provide a Mission 
Chapel for the people of Meadow Brook on the South 
Side. William Connell made generous donations and the 
building on Cedar Avenue was dedicated on March 27, 
1887, with special services participated in bye Dr. jE: 
Price, then Adams Avenue Pastor, Rev. L. C. Muller, 
and Rev. John Davey. This was called the John Rogers 
Memorial Chapel, in memory of John Rogers, who for 
many years was chorister at Adams Avenue. In 1891 
this became a separate charge as Cedar Avenue Meth- 
odist Church, later St. Paul’s on Pittston Avenue. In 
1941 this congregation was consolidated with Prospect 
Avenue (German) Methodist Church, and now con- 
tinues as St. Paul’s Church. 

In 1890 a small Methodist Church was organized at 
Ash Street and James Street in the Petersburg section of 
the City. In 1894 this came under the supervision of Elm 
Park. This class grew in numbers and in 1897 was made 
a separate appointment. In 1903 the church location 
was moved, and hereafter became known as “Myrtle 
Street Methodist Church.” 

In 1909 our church purchased at a cost of $2,000 a 
property on Short Avenue for use as an Italian Mission. 
This Italian Mission led a sort of migratory existence, 
being moved twice to different locations on the West 
Side, and later to North Main Avenue at the head of 
Lackawanna Avenue. The finances were assumed by the 
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General Board of Home Missions, but under the super- 
vision of Elm Park. It became a separate appointment 
of the Wyoming Conference, with an Italian language 
pastor, but subject to the Quarterly Conference of Elm 
Park. As the second generation Italians preferred to be 
Americans, this type of organization was not very suc- 
cessful; so in April 1945, the Mission was discontinued 
and the property sold to the West Scranton Veterans 
Association. 


CHAPTER XxX 


Church Music 


Wuat part was played by choirs or other music in the 
days of the Village Chapel, we can only infer. We do 
know that Methodists have always been lusty hymn 
singers, and probably that was the extent of the musical 
program. 

However, beginning with the Adams Avenue days we 
find evidence of the increasing part given to the music. 
There seems to have been a volunteer choir, under the 
leadership of a Chorister, or an Organist, who sometimes 
served without pay. Sometimes the Organist was com- 
pensated by being given the privilege of using the 
Church basement for his music pupils. 

This church choir did not always act harmoniously, 
as we find that in 1860 the Choir Leader, G. H. Smith, 
appeared before the Board of Trustees and tendered his 
resignation unless he be invested with sufficient power 
to control the choir. Moved “Choir be disbanded.” The 
next month, however, Brother Smith was appointed 
Chorister with “power to fire.” However, within a few 
months Brother Smith was asked to resign, and to dis- 
continue his singing school in the basement. In 1861 


Noah Davis was granted permission to form a Choir, and 
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take them into the “gallery” to lead the singing, and in 
the same year Rev. J. B. Summer was granted use of 
the basement for 13 Saturday evenings to conduct a 
Singing School, “providing strict order be kept.” 

In 1862 a Committee was appointed to hire a Chorister 
at $50 per year; and G. H. Smith was so hired. A Com- 
mittee was appointed to “determine the quality of voice” 
of persons recommended for the choir. 

In 1864, the Trustees voted to engage L. B. Powell 
to take charge of the choir at $150 per annum. In 1868 
Miss Lizzie Pughe (afterward Mrs. T. F. Penman) was 
hired to play the organ at $100 per annum. 

In 1871 Charles A. Hurlbut was hired as Chorister at 
$160 per annum. In 1872 L. B. Powell was appointed 
a Committee on Music and authorized to spend $200, 
but he resigned shortly thereafter, and in 1873 IT. Hasker 
was engaged as Organist for six months for $50. 

In 1876 there was a proposition to organize a new 
volunteer choir, and in 1877 it was reported that a new 
choir was being so organized with Mr. Wagstaff as 
Leader. This did not seem to fulfill all the requirements, 
and we find a quartet was then organized. From this 
time on the quartet has been the basis of the church 
music. 

In 1877, this quartet consisted of Mrs. D. W. Swan, 
soprano, Mrs. W. C. Keiser, alto, George S. Cushing, 
Tenor, and Edward J. Dimmick, Bass, with Miss Mattie 
Connell, Organist. 

In January 1880, E. J. Dimmick asked that the choir 
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be permitted to give a concert. This concert was given 
January 24, 1880 as a part of the rededication of the 
rebuilt Adams Avenue Church, with full choir under 
the leadership of John Rogers, who was volunteer 
chorister for many years, particularly for prayer meeting 
services, 

In February 1880 the Trustees authorized purchase 
of a new organ at $2,000. At the same time Alfred 
Fowler was hired to “blow” the organ at $15 per year. 
In 1881 an extra boy was engaged to “blow” the organ 
during the week for Miss Mattie Connell to practice. But 
in December 1881 the job of blowing the organ was 
added to the duties of the Sexton, he to receive $30 per 
month for all work. In the same year Miss Mattie Con- 
nell was again hired as organist at $150 per annum. 

At the April Quarterly Conference 1882 the Organ 
Committee consisting of Mrs. D. W. Swan and Miss 
Sophie Schlager reported the new organ all paid for, 
and in 1884 George Rockwell was engaged as organist 
and choir leader at $300 per annum. In 1885 a quartet 
was engaged consisting of Miss Powell, Miss Boston, 
Messrs. L. J. Siebecker and John T. Watkins, with 
George Rockwell Organist at a total cost of $ 580. 

In 1884 the trouble as to “blowing the organ” was 
solved, temporarily, at least, by the purchase of a water 
meter to operate the organ. 

In 1889 the salary of Miss Jennie Harris (later Mrs. 
Alfred E. Connell) as Alto was fixed at $250 per annum. 
The total choir salaries for year were reported at $775. 
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In 1890 the quartet consisting of Mrs. O’Brien, Mrs. 
A. E. Connell, Mr. Siebecker was continued with the 
exception of the bass, Richard Thomas supplanting John 
T. Watkins. In March 1890 Organist Rockwell was 
re-engaged as Organist at $600, and Miss Hayden hired 
temporarily as soprano for six months at $100. 

The account of the Semi-Centennial of March 1891 
gives much space to the Choir selections with George 
Rockwell as Organist, and Miss Harriet Tillotson as 
soloist. 

After the congregation moved to the Tabernacle in 
1891 the Quartet was temporarily dispensed with, except 
Richard Thomas, Bass, who led the singing of a vol- 
unteer choir. 

As part of the equipment of the new Elm Park Church, 
in February 1892 a contract was let for a Farrand and 
Votey organ at a cost of approximately $9,700, which 
organ was completed by December 1892. A grand con- 
cert was proposed as part of the dedication of the new 
church, originally scheduled for December 1892, price 
of tickets to be $5 each. This concert was destined not 
to be given as the organ was ruined in the fire of 
December 1892. 

George Rockwell who had been continued as Organist 
during the Tabernacle days resigned in February of 
1893, and later the same year George B. Carter was 
engaged as Organist at $600 per annum. The organ used 
in Tabernacle was given to Asbury Church which was 
then being built. 
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When Elm Park Number Three was rebuilt in 1893, 
there was then installed what was publicized as one of 
the finest church organs in America. A complete de- 
scription of this Farrand and Votey organ is found in 
the “Souvenir Program of the Dedicatorial Services and 
Great Organ.” December 7 to December 17, 1893. 
“This magnificent instrument stands in the North 
Gallery of the church, and its handsome case and im- 
posing array of artistically decorated pipes and its grace- 
ful elegance of design, present altogether an appearance 
of symmetrical beauty, making it a fit ornament for 
the handsome edifice in which it is erected.” It gives 
detailed specifications of “Great Organ,” “Swell Organ,” 
“Choir Organ,” “Echo Organ,” and “Pedal Organ,” 
with 68 stops and 2,224 pipes. This organ attracted 
musicians from all over the country, who came to 
Scranton to hear some of the organ recitals. This organ 
as originally installed in 1893 continued to serve with 
no major change until 1953, when the entire organ was 
repaired and rebuilt at a cost of about $5,000. 

When the church building was dedicated in Decem- 
ber 1893, a new quartet was engaged, Mrs. J. E. O’Brien, 
Soprano, at $600; Mrs. A. E. Connell, Contralto, at 
$400; Alfred Wooler, Tenor, at $400 and Richard 
Thomas, Bass, at $400, and George Carter as Organist 
and Musical Director at $900. In 1895, J. A. Pennington 
was engaged as Organist, and his salary later fixed at 
$1,200 per annum. In 1897, the Music Committee was 
limited to a total of $3,250 per annum. 
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In October 1899 Philip H. Warren replaced Richard 
Thomas as Bass in the quartet, and continued as Bass 
singer until 1926. Later for many years the very able 
bass singer in the choir has been Harold V. Harrison, 
who is still with us. About the same time a new soprano 
was engaged, Miss Elizabeth Thomas, later Mrs, Ezra 
H. Connell, and in 1900 her salary was fixed at $550 
per annum. In 1906 Mrs. Fitzgibbons (Mary Jordan) 
was engaged as Contralto. 

The question of the adequacy of a Quartet only as the 
basis of Church Music was frequently discussed. At a 
session of the Official Board in 1910 the organization of 
a volunteer chorus choir of forty voices was proposed, 
but was finally voted down. 

On December 1, 1910, J. A. Pennington resigned as 
Organist, and shortly thereafter the Music Committee 
reported the engagement of Harold S. Briggs as Organist 
at $1,000 beginning May 1, rgr1. 

In the minutes of the Official Board of February 6, 
1911 is found the following entry: “The question 
whether the ladies of the Quartet should wear hats 
during the Service was left to the Music Committee.” 
There is no entry as to what action the Committee took. 

In April 1911, Tom Beynon was engaged as Tenor, 
and continued as the quartet tenor for several years. He 
was succeeded by other tenors, including William Vig- 
lione, Howard Price, Rudolph Matson, Jack Davis, 
Walford Hopkins, and Horace Gregory. 

About the same time Helen Newitt (Mrs. E. J. Evans) 
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was engaged as soprano and served until 1916. Thereafter 
Miss Ruth Bradbury was soprano soloist most of the time 
until 1921. During this period Mrs. Evans was soloist for 
a New York Church and also on the Concert stage, but 
she then returned to Elm Park and has continued with 
us as soprano soloist, and Choir Leader. 

During the years from 1911 to 1953 we have had some 
very fine contraltos in the quartet, of whom we may 
mention Mrs. George Morrow, Mrs. F. E. Wilson, Mrs. 
Louise Colborn and Mrs. Magdalene James Davis. 

As a part of the musical program of the church, men- 
tion should be made of the chimes. The chimes were 
presented to the church by Mr. and Mrs. William Con- 
nell, the bells having inscribed thereon the names of the 
Connell sons and daughters. These chimes were installed 
in the tower of the church prior to the fire of December 
1892. Strange as it may seem the tower with the chimes 
was not seriously harmed by the first fire, nor the 
second fire of March 1893. Chimes in American churches 
were then a great novelty. Some times the chimes have 
been rung by volunteers, but usually a small salary paid. 
Among the well known bell ringers have been Mr. J. 
A. Wynkoop and Mr. Robert Parry. For sixty years 
these chimes have been pealing forth a Christian mes- 
sage to all the residents of Scranton. 

In our account of the Sunday School, mention has 
been made of the musical features of the School. From 
the dedication of Elm Park in 1893 to 1922 when the 
Church School was departmentalized, an outstanding 
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feature of the Sunday afternoon service was an orchestra 
led by Allan Lawrence, and a Sunday School chorus led 
by John T. Watkins. Then on Children’s Day in June, 
and for Christmas, the School Choir had a special part. 
For some years this choir, augmented by large numbers, 
under the leadership of Mr. Watkins rendered “The 
Messiah” during the holiday season to capacity audiences. 

In 1940 a plan was adopted for a wider spread for the 
church music, by the organization of larger choirs. Thus 
came into existence the Junior Choir, the Choric Choir, 
and the Senior Choir, all under the direction of Harold 
S. Briggs and Mrs. Helen N. Evans, continuing to the 
present time. Of course the personnel of these choirs, 
particularly the younger groups changes rapidly, but the 
choirs have continued intact to this time. 

It is now the practice to have one or more of the 
choirs, sometimes all, take part in the Morning Service, 
starting with the processional. Of course the high spots 
are the Christmas Service, and above all the double Easter 
Services with the never to be forgotten music partici- 
pated in by all the choirs, sometimes numbering over 
one hundred. So the tradition of Elm Park as a great 
musical church still continues. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Mid-Winter Institutes 


BEGINNING WITH January 1930, and annually thereafter 
one of the outstanding features of our Church year has 
been the Mid-winter Institute. This was inaugurated 
by Dr. Henry H. Crane. The program has varied some- 
what from year to year. These Institutes have been held 
one night each week for five to eight weeks. The stand- 
ard form has consisted of three one hour features. F irst, 
a Church Supper; Second, Class Periods; Third, Lecture. 
The general purpose has been as an aid to adult educa- 
tion, and a better understanding of religious, literary, 
social and civic matters. 

As to the Dinner hour, nothing further need be said, 
except that the Women of the Church under the able 
leadership for many years of Miss Florence Owens, 
have served expeditiously and well all who attended 
varying in numbers from 200 to 500, each evening. 

Each registrant is requested to select a Study Class, 
usually five in number, at which some leader presides 
and directs the discussion, featuring frequently questions 
and answers. 

Then at eight o’clock all come to the Church Audi- 
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speaker gives the latest interpretation of some subject 
then under consideration. 

This is the oldest program of the sort in our area, and 
one of the outstanding ones in the entire nation. No one 
can estimate the value it has been to Scranton and the 
surrounding territory. Each year people come from 
considerable distances to enjoy the fellowship and hear 
the stimulating lectures, 

In excess of seventy-five thousand people have at- 
tended the twenty-four Institutes. Some one hundred 
and fifty featured lecturers have appeared on the pro- 
gram. 

Included among the distinguished persons who have 
appeared on Institute programs in the past are: Walter 
Scott Athearn, Henry Hitt Crane, Edward Howard 
Griggs, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Lynn Harold 
Hough, Edwin Markham, Norman Thomas, S. Parkes 
Cadman, Harry A. Overstreet, Will Durant, Stephen 
S. Wise, Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes, E. Stanley Jones, 
Pierre Van Paassen, Norman Angell, Henry J. Allen, Mrs. 
Bonaro Overstreet, Y. C. Yang, H. R. Knickerbocker, 

Walter H. Judd, and many others. 

. The Institute has been from the beginning inter-racial, 
inter-religious, international. Persons of varying views 
and clashing opinions have appeared. The fact that a 
person appears on the Institute program does not indicate 
at all that Elm Park or the Committee endorses or shares 
the views expressed. It only means that the information 
and viewpoint expressed require to be understood by an 
informed person. 


CHAPTER XXII 


Elm Park in Annual and General 


Conference 


Evo Park for many years has taken a prominent part 
in the affairs of the Methodist Church in the Wyoming 
Annual Conference, and in General Conference. Two 
sessions of the Wyoming Conference were held in the 
Adams Avenue Church, one in April 1860, Bishop Scott 
presiding, and again in April 1880, Bishop Harris pre- 
siding. In Elm Park, sessions have been held in 1894, 
1912, 1920, 1929, 1936, 1941, 1945, 1949, 1952. 
Originally the membership of the Annual Conference 
included only the ministers, but since 1932, each charge 
is also represented by a layman. With the laymen now 
attending the Annual Conference, it is increasingly diffi- 
cult for any but the largest churches to accommodate 
the Conference. It has even been proposed that all ses- 
sions of the Annual Conference be held in Elm Park. 
The pastors of Elm Park have several times been hon- 
ored by election to General Conference, including Dr. 
C. M. Giffin, Dr. George P. Eckman, Dr. J. M. M. 
Gray and Dr. Henry H. Crane. The laymen from the 
church have also been likewise honored as members of 
the General Conference, including William Connell, 
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William L. Connell, James G. Shepherd, Thomas H. 
Dale, G. Frank Reynolds, Aaron V. Bower, George L. 
Peck and H. R. Van Deusen. 

With the Constitutional change in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1932, providing for lay sessions, 
amplified by the provisions of the Constitution of the 
new The Methodist Church established by the Uniting 
Conference of 1939, Elm Park has been represented by 
a Lay Member, with equal rights with the ministers. 
H. R. Van Deusen was a member of the Uniting Confer- 
ence of 1939 framing this new Constitution, and was 
then elected a member of the Judicial Council of the 
church, which position he held from 1939 to 1952. 

At each session of the Annual Conference, lay mem- 
bers of Elm Park Church serve on important Commit- 
tees. Mr. William H. Peck for many years held the very 
important position of Treasurer of the Wyoming Con- 
ference Board of Trustees, administering the pension 
fund of the Preachers Aid Society. Two of the seven 
Trustees of the Conference, having charge of nearly a 
million dollars of invested funds, being the President 
and the Treasurer of the Board, are now in 1954 lay 
members of Elm Park Church. 


Epilogue 


A Lonpon Newspaper offered a prize for the best 
answer to the question “What is wrong with the 
Church?” The splendid but surprising answer was sub- 
mitted by a Welsh Minister: “What is wrong with the 
church,” he wrote, “is our failure to realize and wonder 
at the beauty, the mystery, the glory and the greatness 
of the church.” 

Those judges knew what they were doing. Of course, 
many minor things are wrong with the church. They 
root back in the shortcomings of those of us who make 
up the church. The important matter, however, is to 
see and appreciate what is right with the church. Un- 
mistakably clear in the Elm Park story is the essential 
genius of the people who carry on the cause of Christ 
in the world. 

Certain magazines encourage their readers to continue 
their interest by printing continued stories. Each in- 
stallment reaches a breath taking climax, and then ends 
with the frustrating words “To be continued.” At the 
beginning of each succeeding installment is a short 
synopsis under the heading, “The story so far.” Follow- 
ing the brief resume of the story one is challenged with 
the words, “Now go on with the story.” 

The dramatic story of the Christian Church is one 
with many installments. It began with Jesus. “I will 
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build my church,” said He. And he did. “Follow me,” he 
said to James and John and Andrew and Matthew and 
the rest. They followed Him; He loved them, taught 
them, lived with them, challenged them, died for them. 
Jesus was the center, the leader, the wonder-worker, 
the preacher. They lived and moved on his faith. His 
words of truth were the Gospel. When he died they 
were frustrated and dispersed. Then he came alive, con- 
firmed the good news and ascended into heaven. And he 
left them to go on with the story. 

Then cometh the installment entitled ‘““The Acts of the 
Apostles.” Where the Lord left off they went on. Now 
the Master was behind the scenes—directing, inspiring, 
empowering. Peter at Pentecost... John... Paul... 
Was there ever such a gallant group engaged in greater 
business? They went everywhere preaching the good 
news of God’s forgiving love, and calling people to the 
_ kingdom. They turned the world upside down so that 
it would be right side up. Through persecution, fire and 
sword the story went on. 

When the world saw the sign of the cross as a con- 
quering symbol they accepted it and clasped a powerful 
church to its bosom. What the world could not do by 
enmity and persecution it almost did by laudation and 
friendship,—namely, snuff out the prophetic fire, quiet 
the prophetic tongue, stay the marching feet, silence 
the triumphant hymns. But the spark was kept alive and 
the story was passed along. 

Then came the Reformation and a new influx of divine 
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power. “Here I stand,” cried Luther. “God help me. 
Amen.” And God did help him. With the recovered 
faith there came new insight, new faith, new courage, 
and a new sense of mission. The flame touched the heart 
of John Wesley who said, “I felt my heart strangely 
warmed.” It leaped the ocean barrier to the brave new 
world. And the story was carried on. 

Francis Asbury, the Prophet of the Long Road, ably 
aided and abetted by heroic circuit riders, rode across 
Eastern America. Wherever he stopped his horse he 
preached. Where he preached a church sprang up. 
Finally, his spiritual sons came to the Scranton area. 
Another fire was kindled, another church formed. So 
Elm Park came into being to minister to the people of 
Scranton. It was made up of people touched by the 
Spirit of Christ, living in loyalty to Christ, working for 
the cause of Christ and carrying on the story in the 
heart of the city. 

How Elm Park carried on her part of the story is 
related in the preceding pages. It is a story that raises 
an interesting but baffling question: Why? The “mys- 
tery” is that so much has been accomplished with so 
little of those values prized by the world. Those early 
apostles achieved so much not because they were intel- 
lectual geniuses or rich or famous, but because of their 
all-out devotion to their Lord and their sustained en- 
thusiasm for his cause. So in Elm Park, people and pastor, 
laymen and minister have worked as those inspired of 
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God to write a noble chapter in the history of Scranton 
Churches. | 

“The glory and the greatness” consist in the fact that 
this activity is that cooperative work with the Creator 
in which man fulfills his destiny. It is the epic story of 
the Eternal working in and through men to assert his 
will for and in the world. Here in Elm Park, changed — 
and charged men, endowed with a sense of mission, have 
let the Lord Christ build the church through them. 

This is the story so far; a grand and moving story it is. 
But history is never complete. At the end of the last in- 
stallment one reads the challenging words, “To be con- 
tinued.” Wonderingly and with a sense of awful re- 
sponsibility we of Elm Park Present ask, “Why?” and, 
“By whom.” Confronted with what has been done at 
Elm Park in the past we also face the question of what — 
is to be done. 

“My God,” cried Polycarp in 156 A.D., “In what a time 
have you caused me to live.” We know how he felt! 
Ours is a world of disillusionment and danger, of fear 
and impotence. One by one the hopes of modern men 
have failed him. Science has created a real threat to man’s 
survival. Horrible fears have destroyed man’s peace of 
mind: fear of the hydrogen bomb, fear of World War 
III, fear of communism, fear of economic collapse, and 
a major depression. These, plus the normal fears men 
are heir to. Modern man has the sense of security sug- 
gested by the picture of a rhinoceros in a lake trying 
to find safety on the back of a water beetle. He is with- 
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out spiritual resources sufficient to deliver him from his 
predicament. So modern man is obsolescent. The options 
are to destroy himself, go back to savagery, or to find 
a way out in terms of God’s love and purpose. Never has 
the world needed the Good News delivered by Our 
Lord any more than right now. Only a great redeeming 
Gospel delivered with explosive force can save us from 
catastrophe. Now, as then in the early days of the Chris- 
tian era, the individual needs the gospel of Christ as an 
antidote to futility, frustration and despair. 

_ “Maybe God will work a miracle,” said Leo Szilard, 
atomic scientist, “if we don’t make it too hard for him.” 
Fortunately, the miracle has already been worked. It 
only requires to be applied to our age and to our lives. 
Capable of saving the individual, it is also capable of 
redeeming society. The church must lift up this hopeful 
note in the darkness of our time. That the story is still 
being told at Elm Park is attested by a note received 
by the pastor on Monday following a sermon “Living 
the Overcoming Life” on Sunday. “Dear Dr. DuVal: 
Thanks to you through God for giving me the pattern 
of victory to overcome the pattern of defeat, frustration 
and despair. Sincerely,” .. . 

Faced in recent years with a city of declining popu- 
lation, and an uncertain economy due to the exhaustion 
of anthracite coal, Elm Park has registered new progress. 
The church is conscious of and grateful to its splendid 
past, but its energies are focussed on the tasks of today. 
Standing on the shoulders of the consecrated laymen 
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and gifted ministers who wrought so splendidly, it lifts 
expectant eyes toward tomorrow. The spirit that worked 
so successfully yesterday still works. Neither shifting 
populations, economic stress, nor changing conditions 
have muted the trumpet or squelched the enthusiasm. 
With undiscourageable zeal, a program designed to min- 
ister to human needs, and with the ever old-new ade- 
quate Gospel, Elm Park is ready to go on with the 
story. 

The following poem correctly presents the call and 
challenge to the Church. 


Go on, Go on, Go on, 
Go on, Go on: 

Go on, Go on, Go on, 
Go on, Go on: 


BENJAMIN L. DuVAL 
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A crear American philosopher has pointed out that it 
is the function of the present to receive the past and to 
build the future. A knowledge of history is essential to 
progress. It is needed for perspective and for the identi- 
fication of those landmarks which keep an institution, 
like the church, on its course. — | = | 
Every church should, therefore, have an historian who | 


4s not only a chronicler but also an interpreter. 


"This history of the Elm Park Church meets these 
qualifications. With vision and energy the generations 
now gone laid the broad foundations for a great city 
church and built magnificently upon them. The story 
of their achievements will be of personal interest to the 
descendants of the Founders and to the present and 
future congregations. It will be ‘an inspiration, also, to 
all who are seeking to build and maintain the ae in 
the city. 

Fortunately, the task of writing was placed in devoted 
and capable hands. It has been a “labor of love” per- 
formed by a dedicated servant who, like his Master, 
“loves” the church and has given himself for it. 

May it be a salute to the past, a challenge to the present 
and a guide to the future. 


Frep Pierce Corson _ 


Bishop, Philadelphia Area, 
The Methodist Church . 
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